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PLASTELINE 


third dimension 
to teaching 


PLASTELINE Modeling Clay Project 
make any subject . . . History; 
Geography, English, Mathematic 
or Art more alive, more excitin 
and more easily understood. | 
working with their hands, in al 
three dimensions, youngsters as 
similate more easily, and retai 
longer, those things they are ex 
pected to learn and know. 


PLASTELINE, perfection among al 
modeling materials, is 


@ Convenient—Four Ib. roll 
to a box, ready for instant use 


@ Economical—Retains plastici 
—stays fresh and usable fe 
years. 


@ Pliable—Easily manipulate 
3-D HISTORY by tiny hands. 
‘Twas the 19th of April 
‘75 when Paul Revere rode 
to immortality. The Revolution 


had begun .. . How alive, how real 


@ Firm—tThough easily molded it holds i 
form. 


@ Stainless—Washes easily from hands a 
clothes. 


history seems as children become 


of the om, @ Non-Toxic—Contains pure non-toxic ingredients. 


itself in PLASTELINE Model- 
ing Clay. 


PLASTELINE 
A Traditionally Quality Modeling Material of Unsurpassed Prestige 


Write for Free Circular 


Plas 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Dept. AC-90 /X} Springfield 2, Mass. SE 
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its A WONDER 
FOR KEEPING 
PLAYFUL 
YOUNGSTERS 


( 


TEACHER'S PET 


(PROVIDES FUN EXERCISE) 


Active youngsters need an outlet for their energies. WONDER 
HORSE DeLuxe, with its Magic Spring Action, provides healthful 
exercise for ages 1 to 7 — helps build strong bodies, develops grace 
and co-ordination. Lauded by experts — loved by children — the 
Wonder Horse DeLuxe is an invaluable addition to any kinder- 
garten. Toy Guidance Council experts recently selected it as one 
of the outstanding toys of ’54. Made of durable, washable plastic 
in the golden color of the Palomino. Write for literature and nearest 


source of supply. 
Also available with chromium steel base 


sNONDER Ho 
The Or ig l nal and only ae TRADE MARK REGISTERED RAN 


WONDER HORSE Sif Gate” S 


America’s favorite hobby 
horse — the bright red 


Horse 

tion. Safe, healthful fun PRODUCTS CO. 
for children 1 to 6. 
Manufacturers 


Collierville, Tenn. Suburb of Memphis 
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START? little hands off right with Eagle 
Alpha. Primary authorities recommend 
its big wood shaft to prevent finger 
cramping ... its thick, soft lead to mini- 
mize writing effort. 


grade 


CONTINUE the good work with Eagle 
Practice . . . intermediate between Alpha 
and a normal writing pencil in size of 


wood and in thickness and softness of 
lead. 


3nd Grade and. uo 


COMPLETE the training with a quality 
Eagle pencil of standard diameter. Its 
strong, smooth, durable lead will en- 
courage a legible script that will serve 
your students well throughout their lives. 


For samples, write to + EAGLE 4 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
703 East 13th St., New York City” *® 


Audio-Visual 


Department 


USING AND UNDERSTAND- 
ING NUMBERS (A537SB), a new 
series of 6 filmstrips in color made by 
Society For Visual Education, Inc., 
1345 West Diversey Parkway, Chi- 
cago 14, Illinois. 

These filmstrips are utilized to 
aid in the recognition of numbers in 
small groups without counting; to 
associate number symbols and oral 
number words with small groups of 
concrete objects; to associate num- 
ber symbols and oral number words 
in counting by 1's, 2’s, 5’s, and 
10’s to 100; to form “‘teen numbers” 
by associating a group of ten objects 
and others; to understand the use of 
simple measures such as feet, inches, 
etc., and the relationship of ther- 
mometer readings to the weather. 
They are prepared by Joseph J. 
Urbancek, chairman of the Dept. 
of Mathematics, Chicago Teachers 
College, and Francesca L. Urbancek, 
Classroom Teacher, Chicago Public 
Schools. 


WINNIE, THE COLT, color 
filmstrip (21 frames) made by Pat 
Dowling Pictures, 1056 So. Robert- 
son Blvd., Los Angeles 35, Califor- 
nia. 

This is an appealing story about a 
little colt who runs off to play with 
her friend Bushy, the squirrel. While 
they are playing, a hungry wolf 
appears. Bushy climbs a tree, but 
Winnie cannot climb trees because 
she is a colt. Winnie is finally saved 
by her father. Each frame carries a 
two line caption. 


THE LITTLE DUCKS, color 
filmstrip (21 frames), made by Pat 
Dowling Pictures, 1056 So. Robert- 
son Blvd., Los Angeles 35, Califor- 
nia. 

Five young ducks decide to find 
their own dinner, rather than go 
home to eat. Their search for food 
brings them in contact with the 
farm dog, the pigs, a crow and a 
villanous hawk. The story ends 
happily with the little ducks safely 
back home. Each frame carries a 
two line caption. 
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Organize a Rhythm Band 


It’s lots of fun. Start now and build the foun- 
dation for a life- time of musical enjoyment. 
A music backgrouna is not necessary. 


Special Introductory Offer 
Model 15A — Peripole Economy Outfit 
for 15 Players at $6.00 (Regularly $8.00). 
Sturdy Fibre and Steel Carrying Case at 
$3.25 (Regularly $4.50). 


ORDER YOUR SET TODAY 


PERIPOLE PRODUCTS, Inc., 
12917 Avenue R, Brooklyn 29, N. Y. 


Please send me: 


'.....Model 15A Rhythm Band Outft for 
15 players at the special price of $6.00 per set 


®* Enclosed is $.......... 


!.....Sturdy Fibre & Steel Carrying Case at 
' s the special piice ot $3.25 each 


nae Free copy of The Peripole ‘Little 
Symphony” Rhythm Band Parade which in- 
*cludes a Rhythm Band Primer for Teachers 
*to help me organize my rhythmic activities 
"as well as pictures, prices and descriptions 
'of ‘“‘easy-to-play’’ melody, rhythm and har- 
* mony instruments for classroom use. 
' 


CITY ZONE .. .STATE 


GRUMBACHER 
"685 1 aa 


EASEL 
BRUSHES 


FINE QUALITY 
BLACK BRISTLE 


Long Handle 


poster 
casein 
tempera 
e show card 


painting 


Sie: % 


Gath: .33 & 


66 83 1.10 
-..a@ MUST for school work. 
“Stand it on end”... won't go limp 
Write for Dong Kingman Reprint 
SPECIFY GRUMBACHER—AT ALL ART STORES 


M. GRUMBACHER 


487 West 33rd St. New York 1, .N. Y. 
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tart your children off RIGHT! 


Experience shows that children who use quality ma- 
terials stay interested longer . . . learn more . . . do 
better work. Whether it’s writing, drawing or coloring— 
you can depend on Eberhard Faber Products. 


KNEADED RUBBER — No. 1224 


Kneads into any shape. Can be pointed 
for highlighting pencil and charcoal sketches. 
Leaves surface smooth for correction. 
Two sizes: Large and Medium. 


MONGOL COLORED 
PENCILS — 36 colors 


. help make self expression easie: 
for children. Clear, clean colored leads. 
Colors stay put. For writing, drawing 
or painting-with-pencils! Order some 
today. In assortment boxes of 8, 
12, 24 and 36 assorted colors. 


RUBKLEEN — No. 6002 


. . . helps develop neat 
habits. Erases mis- 
takes without smearing. 
Available in three 
handy sizes. 


RUBY —No. 212 


. . . handy pencil eraser that stays 
on the tip of any standard size pencil. 
A good, firm eraser for small 


corrections. MICROTOMIC— 
18 Degrees 


. . . the finest drawing 
pencil made! The per- 
fect instrument for de- 
veloping your child's 
artistic talent. 
Accurately graded, 
strong hidensity 
leads. 


PINK PEARL — No. 101 


. perfect for clean 
corrections. Double 
beveled and pliable. 
Erases only what's 
needed. Two sizes: 
Large and Medium. 


NUPASTELS — 60 colors 
. . . all sixty colors blend perfectly. Sharp Writes 

comers and flat sides make them easy to smoothly on 
use. Encourages originality. Firmer! aper. Encel- 
Stronger! Available singly or in ent for lay- 
boxes of 12, 24, 36, 48 and outs, sketch- 
60 assorted colors. ing ‘and let- 

tering. 


EBERHARD FABER =: 


NEW YORK * TORONTO 
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Features 
Coming in 
October 


**A Dozen Lessons for Hallo- 
ween’’ — Anna Dunser. 


Suggestions for interesting chil- 
dren in constructive Halloween play. 


“There Are Many 
Paint”? — Jessie Todd. 


Photographic illustrations show- 
ing children in various phases of art 
endeavor. 


Ways To 


**With Paper, Paste and Yarn’”’ 
—Ella Elizabeth Preston. 

Teaching boys and girls to be 
inventive and resourceful in their 
creative art. 


**Emotional Needs of the Pri- 
mary Child’? — 
O.S.F., Ph.D. 

Sister Mary Amatora outlines in 
detail a course to follow in the 
child’s early years in school, when he 
has a need to develop a feeling of 
security in his educational environ- 
ment. 


“This Is Arithmetic”? — 
Toni Gould. 


The second in this series, in which 
Mrs. Gould shows that structural 


Sister Mary Amatora, 


arithmetic helps the child to see} 


arithmetic as an organized whole in 
which number facis and processes 
are related. 


**Activities at the Oliver Haz- 
ard Perry School, Cleveland, 
Ohio” — 


Alice Hanthorn. 


**Social Study Units’? — 
Florence Piper Tuttle. 


**Readiness for First Grade’? — 
Yvonne Altmann. 


Stories — Nature — Posters — 


Puzzles —- Plays — Poems. 


Published monthly (except July and August by MILTON BRADLEY 
COMPANY, Springfield 2, Mass. 2 yeni and Executive Offices 74 Park 
mth previous to the date it bears, 
ILDHOOD, Springfield, Mass, 


d-Class Mail Matter February 1, 1942, at the 


Street. Published on the 1s. of the m 
Send all manuscripts to AMERICAN. c 
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Post Office at Springfield, Mass., under the Act of Congress, 
March 3,. 1879. 
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Second grade children painting life size figures with tempera paint 


The Arts 
in the Second Grade 


ANNA DUNSER, Art Director 
Maplewood-Richmond Heights Schools, Maplewood, Mo. 


gs WISH President Eisenhower 
would make peace with the Rus- 
sians. I like to have peace on 
earth,’” wrote Rebecca, when all of 
the second graders in her room 
were writing “I wish’’ stories. 

Diane wrote, “I wish that in 
the summer every boy and girl 
will have a good time. I hope they 
will have a lot of fun to. I like all 
the boys and girls and they like me 
to.” 

And Carolyn expressed herself, 
“IT wish I lived in a little village. 
Everything wood be so quiet. Pump- 
ing water from a well, it sure would 
be fun but sins it’s just a dram | 
van wish and wish and maybe some 
day my wish will come true if I wish 
and wish and wish.”’ 

These ais typical of the stories 
these children wrote. They some- 
times neglected to »°k how to spell 
certain words, particularly, 
“would,” but that is secondary to 
the ideas they put into their work. 
Each child drew a crayon picture to 
illustrate his story, or perhaps he 
drew the picture first. In other 
stories the second graders may illus- 
trate them in clay. The stories may 
be in rhyme and may be set to 


music. Even the music may be the 
children’s own little tunes for in the 
second grade we find the beginnings 
of all the Fine Arts. Of the five Fine 
Arts, three of them are space arts, 
Painting, Sculpture, and = Archi- 
tecture. 

We speak of the space arts as 
creating with things. The children 
draw with crayons and chalk; they 
paint with tempera, finger paints 
and transparent watercolors. They 


do flat paper cutting and flannel- 


graphs. These are all ways of com- 
posing on a flat surface and come 
under the head of Painting. 

They carve and model in clay, in 
snow and in papier mache and they 
make three-dimensional paper cut- 
tings. These activities are the simple 
forms of Sculpture. 

They build with blocks, with or- 
ange crates, with cardboard and 
with paper and their work may have 
art value of the same kind as the 
great architects produce. The dif- 
ference is only in degree. 

In addition to these Arts we have 
two that do not occupy space — 
Poetry and Music. In the second 
grade the compositions may not 
deserve the name of poetry, but 
Rebecca, Diane, and Carolyn have 
come close to poetry in their stories 
given above. 

The original stories and verses 
that the second grade children 
write are compositions which may 
be classed as Art. Reports and rec- 
ords that they write do not come 
under that heading unless they are 
done in some very original way. 

And in the second grade we find 
music which may include dancing. 
They can compose their own little 
tunes, play them for a tape recorder 
or hum them, then play them back 
later for evaluation. Possibly this 
hasn't been done as much as would 
be possible. In some cases the teach- 
er is able to actually write their 
tunes with proper musical symbo's. 
The tunes are not masterpieces 
which will shake the world to its 
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**I saw a pretty fairy, Beside a pretty house.”’ 
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foundations, but it can be a means 
of greater music appreciation as well 
as giving pleasure, confidence, and 
satisfactions to the small com- 
posers. 

The creative process is a thinking 
process. No matter whether the 
child is composing with words, with 
things or with sound and bodily 
movements he is making decisions 
for himself and evaluating the re- 
sults. He takes the responsibility and 
the disappointments as well as the 
thrills of achievement. 

The Arts are not the Subject 
Matter. The Arts are the beautiful 
forms that clothe the thoughts and 
feelings for the individual. Unless the 
inner thoughts and feelings are put 
into some outward form, they are 
of no use to the individual or to 
other people. 

A very important part of educa- 
tion is learning to give form to the 
reaction to information and knowl- 
edge that has been absorbed and 
digested. There can be no outward 
expression if ‘e is nothing to 
express. 

No teacher need fear that the 
children have nothing in their minds. 
They are alert and absorbing — big 
eyes, big ears. It is up to the parents 
and teachers and other leaders to see 
that the child takes in worthwhile 
information. What does he see? 
What does he hear? What does he 
feeld Is it something that we would 
be proud io have expressed from the 
child’s viewpoint? If he has nothing 
admirable, only undesirable feelings 
and thoughts, his acts and words will 
cause distress and regret. 

So we teach him to read and to 
like reading. We show him movies, 
take him on trips and tell him 
about things far away in time and 
space. We attempt to group the 
things he learns under specific head- 
ings — to organize the material for 
better understanding and memory. 

In the second grade the children 
may take a trip to a farm, to a 
bakery, to a museum, to a fire sta- 
tion, to a dairy or to any other in- 
dustry that is near and is pertinent 
to his life. 

The teacher makes the general 
plans by phoning or writing to som e- 
one in charge. A day is set, trans- 
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**The train ride’’ as Julie sees it. 


Sulie 


Crayon sketch of Bosco Ball-nose of the circus 
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portation provided, perhaps it is 
near enough to walk, or there may 
be a school bus, or the parents may 
bring cars. Or the group may go by 
public conveyance, street car, bus, 
train, airplane or boat. The means 
of travel may be a part of the learn- 
ing if it is a new experience. 
The visit may include a talk by 
someone in charge or may be an in- 
terview where children ask questions 
or they may just look and listen 
and touch where it is permitted. 
When they are again in the school 
room they discuss the trip. If the 
teacher asks questions and_ the 
children answer (giving the teacher 
information she already has) and 
the work the teacher 
has missed a great opportunity to do 


ends there, 


some real teaching. 

If the children make statements 
and the teacher writes them on the 
board, there is still very little gained, 
for only a few of the more aggressive 
and intelligent will dictate the sen- 
tences. However, the teacher may 
go at the whole project in a way 
that has far-reaching benefits, not 
only in information but in skills, 
habits and attitudes. 

She finds books and stories within 
the reading ability of the young- 
sters, that are connected with the 
trip. They discuss these and ask 
questions. This may be done before 
the excursion to prepare the chil- 
dren to benefit by the experience — 
or the reading may take place after 
the trip, in which case the new in- 
formation is an incentive for reading. 

The children draw or paint or 


Second grade girl painting with tempera and paper on the floor 


model or build the things that in- 
terested them. It is particularly 
in the drawings that the teacher 
learns how much and how well the 


children understood what they saw 
and heard. Many misconceptions 
can be cleared up. 

They will use words, too, to ex- 
press their impressions, not just 
orally, but each one for himself will 
write an original story to go with 
his picture or model, using the new 
information for a background. The 
teacher may suggest titles for stories. 
These titles stir the imagination and 
give the children a_ start. Such 
titles might be, “What Jack Found 


in the Orchard (or Meadow, or 
Barn),” “Bill’s Father Is a Fire- 
man (or Policeman, or Farmer),”’ 


(or the 


. 


“Where the Letter Went 
Butter, or the Fire Engine) 
Second grade children can write 
stories. 
They will want to many 
words they cannot spell, but that 


use 
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**] like to have peace on earth,”’ as interrupted by Rebecca 
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need not stop them from expressing 
their thoughts freely. Different 
teachers manage the difficult words 
in various ways. One teacher may 
have charts with all the usual words 
alphabetically arranged, or she may 
have prepared individual mimeo- 
graphed booklets containing these 
words and the children keep these 
booklets at their desks. If they write 
stories quite often — and they 
should have a writing time every 
day — they become quite adept at 
finding the words they need. 

In addition to the lists of words, 
the teacher has many pictured dic- 
tionaries of varying difficulty. There 
will still be words that the children 
cannot find in the usual places, but 
the teacher is right there to print 
the words for them. She may print 
on the board the words called for. 
John wants to know how to spell 
“Bakery” and it is very likely that 
others will need the same word. 

Other print 
the desired word on a slip of paper 
which the child keeps, and brings 
back when he needs other words. 

Will the children get tired writing 
stories if they do it every day? Not 
any more than they would of spell- 


teachers prefer to 


ing lessons if any choice were given. 
Children take their regular lessons 
without question. They can do the 
same with the writing lesson. And 
will they run out of ideas? Ideas 
beget ideas. It is the people who 
express and use ideas that always 
have more. It is not so much that 
they are talented that way, but that 
ideas do beget ideas. 
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All-over designs to music by Second Grade 


Children like poetry. If the 
teacher reads poetry to them and 
discusses the poems with them 
they increase in their love of poetry. 
They will begin to recognize the 
poetic quality of their own composi- 
tions. They will enjoy rhyming 


-words and sing-song character of 


poems. Though these are not the 
essence of poetry, it is the form and 
comes within the appreciation of 
great works of art. 

The children can chant or sing 
their own compositions or they can 
help each other with words to fit the 


Our Orchestra 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


I like our little orchestra. 

It really is such fun 

To play the different instruments 
And name them one by one. 


1 like to beat upon the drums 
And make a lot of noise. 

I think that is the favorite 
Of all the girls and boys. 


I like to bang the cymbals, 

And separate them high. 
Sometimes I think the noise I make 
Must almost reach the sky. 


I like to shake the jingle bells 
That tingle in my ear. 

I like to hit the triangle, — 
That’s also nice to hear. 


I like most all the instruments, 
They're fun to hear and play. 

I think that other children, too, 
Enjoy them the same way. 


An action figure 


tunes or tunes to fit the words. 

The second grade children enjoy 
drawing to music. The teacher puts 
a record on the player which has a 
good swing. It may suggest a repeti- 
tion of a flower, a bird or a child, and 
a border is produced. Some children 
may not repeat in a line, but will 
spot the forms over the page, mak- 
ing an all-over design. Sometimes 
continuous lines are made that go to 
all parts of the page. When these 
are filled in or partly filled in, the 
design is one large unit in place of a 
repetition of smaller units. Seven- 
year-olds can appreciate an ab- 
stract design for its colors and its 
interesting lines. 

The beginnings of all of the Fine 
Arts are all there in the second 
grade, not in an Ivory Tower, but 
in a usable form. The creative effort 
will always be the act of thinking. 
If we are going to teach children to 
think for cannot 
neglect creative 
wish them to learn to spell, we 
must have them use and feel words 
in their own compositions, where 
they learn a word in all of its conno- 
tations. If we hope they will some 
day be able to express themselves 
in writing, they must begin to think 
and form letters and words at the 
same time. Shall we wait until high 
school, then train them to think 
and write at ‘the same time? I fear 
the secondary teachers do not think 
so. They expect it to begin some- 
where in the grades, and there is no 
better place to begin than in the be- 
ginning. 
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Let’s Hang Up the Pictures and Designs 


JESSIE TODD 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


No ONE cares to paint pic- 
tures and shove them in a drawer. 
No one cares to paint pictures to 
put in a pile. Children and artists 
like to exhibit their work. After all, 
there is no way to look at a large 
painting unless you put it where 
you can see it from a distance. 

Illustration I — Rosemary paints 
some fruit in a bowl. In Illustration 
2, the picture is finished. She pins 
it on the bulletin board and walks 
off to see it from a distance. The 
children in the class can see it. The 
teacher can see it. It adds life and 
interest to the art room. Sometimes 
the children and teacher praise 
Rosemary for her work. Often Rose- 
mary sees that a line or color area 
added here and there will help. The 
teacher needs to be very wise and 
not give much criticism. She needs 
to withhold her suggestions often. 
The bulletin board needs to be 
made of a material that will take 
the pins easily. If it is too hard, the 
task of pinning of pictures becomes 
too difficult. 

Illustration 3 — One 4th grade 
group decided that the cloak room 
was a good place to exhibit. The 
children see the designs arid pic- 
tures many times as they put on 
their wraps or take them off. The 
color in the art work makes the 
cloakroom more gay. There are 
many drab corners in many schools 
which could well be gayed up with 
paintings and cut paper designs. 

Illustration 4 — The children 

enjoy changing the designs. The 
children play around with the ar- 
rangement, but we have one rule. 
“Put pins in the bottom of each 
design as well as in the top.’’ Many 
adults and children who put up 
designs take the path of least re- 
sistance. Often they put pins only at 
the top. Then the pictures and de- 
signs wave in the breeze and curl up. 
Children need to be guided and 
even urged to put pins in each cor- 
ner and press on the pins so that 
they will not fall out. 
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Illustration 5 — Before they put 
up the designs they cleaned the 
bulletin board by painting it with 
white tempera paint. This did not 
come about without suggestions 
from the art teacher. Some children 
were ready to pin up the pictures 
on a very soiled, pin-pricked bulle- 
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tin board. The art teacher told the 
children that their art work was 
lovely. She told them that good art 
work needs to be displayed in an 
orderly neat manner. After she sug- 
gested it, the children agreed. They 
were very proud of the clean white 
bulletin board. Paper is clamped 
over the clothes hooks so that wet 
paint won’t spill over the wall be- 
low. The boys stand on chairs as 
they paint. They were more exact- 
ing than any teacher. One said, 
“Make your strokes all go the same 


way so it will look real neat.” 
Another said, “It doesn’t look even. 
Put another coat of white on that 
spot over there.” 

Iliustration 6 — A screen in the 
hall blocked off a passageway near 
the class room to make a little 
corner for reading or conferences. 
One side of the screen showed as 
children went by to classes. This is 
the side the children decided to 
make more attractive by putting 
up some of their pictures and 
designs. What had been a soiled 
shabby green screen became an 
attractive display board. Next year 
we will cover it with bulletin board 
material for the surface was so hard 
that the children had to use a ham- 
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mer to make the pins and thumb 
tacks stick.. They learned that the 
thumb tacks were easier to push in, 
but harder to get out. The pins 
were harder to put in. but easier 
to pull out. 

The head of the Records Office 
asked the art teacher for children’s 
paintings and designs to hang on the 
walls in the Records office, where 
children go for tests. He said he was 
sure that the children would feel 
more at home when they saw chil- 
dren’s paintings on the wall. He 
said that the colored art expressions 
would make the appearance of the 
room less severe, since there were 
many steel filing cabinets there and 
the rooms were very large. 

We let the records people choose 
from many paintings. The 24x36- 
inch pictures helped, for they were 
large. 

Teachers visit 
very modern expensive new school 
buildings in nearby suburbs. Many 
say that they envy us our large 
bulletin boards in the halls of our less 


our school from 


modern school. They deplore the 
fact that superintendents and archi- 
tects of new modern buildings made 
no plan for exhibit boards. The 


with children 


teachers associated 
all day long realize how important 
it is to hang up the pictures and 
designs. 


Stress That Independence 


How MANY of us have heard 
people say, “Doesn't that mother 
know her daughter has grown up?” 
or ““Doesn’t that father realize his 
son is no longer a child?” 

It is very clear that many parents 
hate to let go of their children. This 
possessiveness can be very harmful, 
the psychologists and members of 
the medical profession keep warning 
us. 

In some cases this squelching of a 
child’s independence, is apparent as 
soon as a child commences his 
schooling. 

This, of course, is where we teach- 
ers enter into the picture. Teachers 
themselves may also be guilty of 
influencing the pupi! so that he no 
longer is capable of making his own 
decisions and accepting responsibili- 
ties. 

Let us take the child whom we 
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shall call Susie who starts to school 
for the fizst time in the Fall of the 
year. Susie is an only child. Her 
mother is weepy, saddened by the 
thought that she is losing her baby, 
and must turn her over to strangers 
for the first time. 

Susie becomes apprehensive as 
she feels her mother’s tension, and 
rebels at the entire situation. The 
mother will tell the teacher all the 
things Susie can do, all she cannot 
do, and what she won’t do. Susie 
has been the center of the home and 
must continue to be the center 
wherever she goes. The wise teacher 
will sense the situation and act ac- 
cordingly. With such a background, 
whether right or wrong, it will be- 
come the teacher’s duty to teach 
Susie independence as soon as pos- 
sible. Let her put on her own wraps, 
do her own work and in short, 


fight her own battles. 

The normal child will take pride 
in these accomplishments and the 
results should begin to show in the 
home if similar tactics are carried on 
there as well. 

Frequent with the 
parents should be an aid to the 
ultimate adjustment of the child to 
the transition from school to home. 

When a child is old enough to go 
to school, other responsibilities can 
be gradually added. He can learn, 
for instance, the safety rules of 
crossing streets, learn to hold his 
own among other children and in 
short, separate human 


conferences 


become a 


being, which is his birthright. 

Let them alone and watch them 
grow, PARENTS and TEACHERS. 
They'll develop with your guidance, 
kindness, understanding and confi- 
dence. 
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The School Study Trip 


PHYLLIS O. EDWARDS, EdD. 


Elementary Supervisor 
Bensalem Township, Cornwells Heights, Pennsylvania 


Why The School Trip? 

Once upon a time — not so long 
ago — the classroom was thought 
to be contained within four walls. 
Shut out from the outside world, 
pupils largely | confined their 
learnings to re-citing the texts. 
More recently, the classroom has 
expanded to the point where there is 
a better relationship between the 
schools and their public. In fact, 
the newer aspects of the curriculum 
act as a motivator in pointing up 
the need for relating the cur- 
riculum more and more closely to 
the community. 


Advantages and Disadvantages 

Furthermore, in top-flight schools, 
study trips are not considered extra- 
curricular, but a part of the regular 
program. Since such excursions are 
taken on school time, and oft- 
times in school buses, teachers 
should be sure of the educational 
values of any explorations they 
undertake. If you can honestly say 
“ves” to most of these questions, 
you may feel fairly certain the trip 
is worth taking:— 

1. Does it provide a chance for 
pupils to experience, first-hand, and 
to gather information on a subject 
they are studying? 

2. Will the experience be mean- 
ingful to the age group concerned? 

3. Will the trip stimulate further 
study and research on the topic? 

4. Will it enhance pupils’ knowl- 
edge of community life? 

5. Will the information received 
be related directly to work in the 
classroom, and thus have more 
than entertainment value? 

On the debit side, you might want 
to forego the study trip if there are 
barriers, such as: 

1. Will it be too time-consuming? 

2. Will adverse weather condi- 
tions affect the trip? 

3. Does it require a detailed or 
cumbersome plan of operation? 

4. Will there be convenient and 
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safe transportation, if proposed visit 
is beyond walking distance? 

5. Will trip involve undue ex- 
pense for individuals and or for the 
school district? 

Where To Go? 

Someone will doubtless have sur- 
veyed the community as to sites, 
nearby, that have educational, rec- 
reational, historic, or scenic interest. 
Indeed, some schools have made 
available to teachers such helpful 
information as: 

1. Name and location of places 

2. Transportation needed 

3. Whom to contact for arrange- 
ments 

4. Grade levels to which a par- 
ticular excursion may be suited 

5. Number of children readily 
accommodated. 


Planning the Trip 

One of the first prerequisites is to 
secure permission from the office 
to extend study beyond the school 
doors. This having been achieved, a 
next step is gaining permission from 
parents, sometimes handled by send- 
ing them brief notation of the pro- 
posed trip and asking for their signa- 
ture. Then comes the time for pupils 
to know why they are to take the 
excursion, be it a walking “‘field 
trip” or a more extended one. 

The planning stage is one of the 
most valuable periods because it 
affords excellent motivation for li- 
brary reading; also. writing of par- 
ental permits; perhaps telephoning 
experiences, interviews, and many 
other activities. Nor must arrange- 
ments be forgotten as provision for 
lunch, lavatory privileges, and chap- 
erones, should the time-span so 
demand. Obviously pupil conduct 
and respect for property will be two 
important aspects to touch upon. 
What better place to exemplify 
teacher and pupil responsibility than 
when contacting the public during 
the school study trip. Finally, costs 
having been estimated; school and 


parental consent having been se- 
cured; and the resource owner hav- 
ing been contacted for all arrange- 
ments, the excursion gets under way. 


Learning on the Trip 

Pupils should be made alert to 
watch for interesting sights, en- 
route. At the place, itself, things 
should move on schedule. Certain 
pupils will best have been assigned 
to secure special information or to 
query the resource personnel on 
whatever the class desires to know. 
Questions, formulated in advance, 
may be used. Notebooks and pencils 
will be evidence as the group pro- 
ceeds to hear and to see. 

A trip’s log jotted down by the 
teacher, taken as the excursion ad- 
vances, yields such data as time of 
arrival, inspection, and departure; 
items of special interest to a given 
class; and comments of pupils. 
These make good copy for a report 
to school officials and the local news- 
paper. Then, too, pupil reactions 
add zest when writing thank-you 
notes to the hosts. 

Comes the time to return to 
school, departure should be prompt. 
The group should go straight to 
its destination — no stopping for 
sodas and bubble gum. Nor should 
unscheduled stops be made, how- 
ever attractive they may appear. 


After the Trip 

Now comes the time to clinch 
learnings, and to get a perspective 
on the value of the trip. Recording 
the school excursions may take the 
form of art work, a playlet, a note- 
book, or what-have-you. Sometimes 
teacher-pupil discussion is necessary 
to coordinate various thoughts on 
what was experienced:— 

1. Was the trip worth while? 

2. Shall we recommend it to 
other classes? 

3. What might we have done bet- 
ter? 

(Turn to Page 61) 
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The pleasure derived from the 
rhythm band is portrayed in 
these happy little faces. 


Have YOU ever watched the 
expressions on the faces of a group 
of children when they are playing 
their rhythm band? Or have you 
watched them when they are sitting 
in a circle just listening to music? 
One little fellow just nods his head 
to the rhythm, another taps his 
foot while others move their hands 
or let their whole body sway. 
This is a natural response to the 
rhythm in music, [f your children 
respond in a similar manner you 
can be sure they are relaxed and 
are hearing the rhythmic pattern. 
You may encourage this by saying, 
“Would you like to swing a little 
to the music today?, ““Maybe you’d 
like to clap,”’ or “If you would like 
to dance you may try.” You may 
not get much more than a little smile 
in answer at first, but soon they will 
relax and lose their self-conscious- 
ness. Then you will be amazed at 
the little dances they will do for you. 

Rhythm band instruments should 
not be forced upon the children. 
They should be left out where the 
children may see them and try them 
during the first part of the year. 
When an interest is shown, it gives 
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All Children Enjoy 


you an opportunity to explain how 
the different instruments are played. 
Play them a little for the children 
and let them how each one 
sounds. You won’t need to suggest 
that they try them. If you just walk 
away you may be sure that the 
youngsters will avail themselves of 
the opportunity to try for them- 
selves. 


see 


It is best, I feel, to try music which 
will require the use of only one 
rhythm band instrument at a time 
until the group becomes accustomed 
to the sound of each. For instance, 
the use of the bells for Jingle Bells, 
the big drums alone for a little 
march, the rhythm sticks for a 
skip, etc. Then gradually begin 
working them in together and you 
will be amazed at the ease with 
which children respond. 

If you are limited as to the amount 
of money which can be spent for 
instruments you may easily make 
your own. Large bass drums are 


very simple to make from nail kegs 
with pieces of inner tube stretched 
tightly across the top. Old broom 
sticks cut in 15’ lengths make 
fine rhythm sticks, oatmeal boxes 
painted bright colors make small 
tom-toms, old curtain rods (round 
solid rods), make fine chimes, roof- 
ing discs on strips of wood and dried 
gourds make fine rattles. 

For teachers who prefer to play 
the piano, there is fine music with 
clear instructions to be found in 
The American Singer, Book I, 
published by American Book Co., 
also in The Kindergarten Book pub- 
lished by Ginn and Co. There are 
countless other fine books with mu- 
sic for rhythins which may be found 
in any good music store. However, 
most of us have the two books I 
have mentioned above. If you do 
not have them, may I suggest that 
you will find them most practical 
for all your music needs:— 
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Rhythm Band Music 


VAL JEAN COURT WILSON 


Additional Rhythm Band Books 

1. Rhythm Band Music, by Edna 
Everett 

2. The Instructor Rhythm Band 
Book 

3. Miniatures for Rhythm Band 


4. Ludwig Rhythm Band _ In- 
struction Book 

5. Peripole “Little Symphony”, 
Rhythm Band Parade. 

Many teachers find themselves 
ioaded with an extremely high en- 
rollment. (I myself, have seventy- 
three children in my two groups.) 
Rooms are over-crowded to the 
point where a piano is almost out of 
the question. Besides, it is extremely 
hard to direct a large group and 
play for them at the same time. 
If you are fortunate enough to 
have an assistant, this is no prob- 
lem, but if you are entirely on your 
own, it presents an entirely dif- 
ferent picture. Allow me to suggest 
that you use your record player 
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more. Many splendid recordings 
are available for your use. The 
finest recording artists have made 
these recordings, their rhythm is 
the best and you will be free to give 
the children much better direction. 
I should like to suggest the R.C.A. 
Victor, Rhythms — Vol. I, II and 
It, The American Singer, Album 
AS 1 (Am. Book Co.), Our Singing 
World (Ginn & Co.), Kindergarten 
Album K, and Rainbow Rhythms. 
Series | and II, P. O. Box 608, 
Emory University, Ga. As is the 
case with the books, there are 
many more which are very worth- 
while, but these are my stand-bys. 
Rhythm bands are fun — let us 
let them remain so. Small children 
are not perfect and should not be 
made to feel self-conscious because 
of this. Never single a child out and 
say, “Now, Johnnie, you didn’t 
keep very good time today. You 
played too fast.”” This will make 
Johnnie self-conscious and he will 


never be able to relax and enjoy his 
playing. You might better say, 
“Oh, I enjoyed your music today. 
I think Johnnie plays nicely, don’t 
you? Maybe a little fast today, but 
tomorrow will be better, I’m sure.” 
You'll be surprised to find out how 
much better Johnny really will play 
when tomorrow arrives. I once 
heard a college instructor say, ““Ev- 
ery child loves music until he meets 
some teacher who ruins it for him.” 
I’ve thought of this often and I’m 
afraid he could be right. So let us 
keep this in mind and make it the 
purpose of the kindergarten to teach 
the child to love and enjoy good 
music. 

Record Catalogs:— 

Columbia — Children’s Catalog 

Capitol — Children’s Records 

R.C.A. 
Record Catalog 


Decca — Album for Children 
Book Co. — Audio 


Victor — Educational 


American 
Education 
Editor’s Note: For additional in- 


formation on this important subject, 
write to us. 
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Motifs composed of several leaves or nature elements in a group 


Nature Motives 


Become Designs 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 
Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


As THE natural beauty of sum- 
mer fades into autumn, the leaves 
turn brilliant colors and all of nature 
glows. It seems, like dying heroes, 
they attempt to give a final burst 
of effort to attain top supremacy. 
And from this stage of flaming 
beauty, they soften and mellow and 
become a glorious blend of gold, 
red, orange, green, violet and all the 
colors of the wheel subtly fuse to- 
gether into a complete harmony of 
nature at her best. 


No more perfect or beautiful ex- 
ample of art in all its best elements 
may be found. Nature, through her 
seasons, gives us variety, balance, 
rhythm and harmony which has 
never been attained by any paint- 
ing, any camera, or any mortal. 

To ignore the beauties of nature 
in the art class would be folly. 
To try to copy mother nature would 
be inane, but to use her as a divine 
inspiration for creation will lead to 
creativity, worth-while self-expres- 
sion and purity of enen minded and 
independent thinking which will aid 
in the development of well-adjusted 
children as well as a world of beauty 
and pleasure. 

To sight one series of projects 
which may be carried on with all 
ages along the line of nature, I 
present the following: 
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Study all local lates forms — 


leaves, ferns, twigs, cat tails, pussy 


willows, 


milk 


weed, 


rocks, 


bark, 


moss, flowers. Make use of those 
most obvious to your own locale. 
Those of our area (Wisconsin) 
which are so over-whelming in their 
fall beauty are the colored leaves. 
The children took the leaves and 
studied them for color and shape. 
Some used the leaves alone and some 
added other elements of nature to 
form what we called “the motif.” 
They put leaves of various shapes 
and colors together to form a pleas- 
ing and balanced unit. This unit was 
intended for a motif to be repeated. 
They learned that the “motif” is 
a word used by real artists and that 
wallpaper, yard goods, as well as 
other all-over designs and border 
designs are merely repeats of motifs. 
They made many combinations 
of nature units — over-lapping, 
arranging, rearranging, changing 
and coloring. Finally, when several 
had been invented they chose one 


which seemed to be “‘best’’ or most 
all-around successful. 
After the motif was perfected, we 


Crayon leaf design 


Reverse water color leaf border design—black on water color wash 
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ted, we 


discussed the business of the repeat. 
We talked about border repeats and 
the many ways of the all-over repeat 
to form continuous design made 
up of this single unit — the motif. 

So next, each child chose the 
style of repeat which best suited 
his motif and proceeded to copy off 
his original motif onto a_ large 
paper to form the repeat which 
created the all-over or border de- 
sign. He then colored all units like 
the original motif. Other additions 
were used only if they could improve 
the total design. 

A second project where we made 
use of the colored leaf inspiration 
was this:— 

We studied the technique of the 
wash — both dry and wet, and made 
samples to practice. W~ —orked for 
clear, clean, smooth was nen we 
worked in wet washes un and 
blend colors together. Yellow and 
red fused together to form orange. 
Many younger children gained a 
wonderful lesson in color as well as 
water color wash technique in realiz- 
ing completely what different blends 
of different colors produce. It is a 
good lesson for both water color and 
color. 

Second, we took scrap paper and 
cut out leaf and nature forms free 
hand. This taught form and design 
and sharpened imagination. 

Then we traced the free hand 
forms onto our now dry wash blends, 
cut these out and mounted them in a 
balanced and designed fashion on 
large sheets of dark construction. 
This final step helped teach the 
elements of good design. 

The lesson is a good sample of 
teaching facts painlessly. I didn’t 
say, “Now today, boys and girls, we 
are going to study color (or de- 
sign).”’ I merely offered what I felt 
was an interesting lesson which 
involved water color, cutting and 
pasting, in such a manner that | 
hoped they would — by incident 


(or accident) teach “‘the facts.” 


Water color wash—free hand cut leaves mounted into design 


Water color wash—free hand cut leaves mounted into design 


Spray and spatter leaf design 
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Susan’s tree schema 


Talk Pictures 


DR. ELIZABETH SASSER 


Associate-Professor Dept. of Architecture and Allied Arts 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 


(This article is based upon an 
experience of Mr. and Mrs. T. J. 
Sasser in teaching a Saturday morn- 
ing art class for children at The 
Museum on tne Texas Tech Campus) 

Have you ever talked a_pic- 
ture? Susan and I did just that. 
Thig.is what happened. For menths 
nine-year-old Susan and her five- 
year-old brother, John, had been 
coming to The Museum on _ the 
college campus on Saturday morn- 
ings to draw and paint with sixty 
other youngsters. John had a splen- 
did time drawing train wrecks and 
ghosts people, especially farm- 
ers; but Susan always drew a tree. 
If we painted, she painted a tree. If 
we used colored chalk, she drew 
that tree again. Judicicusly we dis- 
cussed building tree houses, climb- 
ing trees, lumber camps, cherry 
blossoms, apple butter, “ships and 
seas and sealing-wax”’ but that tree 
and only that tree would appear. 
It was a good tree too; in fact, it was 
such a good tree that one knew Su- 
san would have loads cf fun draw- 
ing just about anything. 

So one Saturday we decided the 
time had ccme to try scmething 
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new. It began this way: ‘Susan, 
were going to play a game this 
morning. We're going to talk a pic- 
ture together. The only rule of the 
game is that no one can say, ‘I 
can't.’”’ Three other little girls 
pricked up their ears. Then we had a 
foursome. 


“What shall this ‘talk picture’ 


Curiosity produced interest. 


Each decided that she wanted to 
plant a garden. “‘All right, we'll do a 
picture of you making a garden. 
With what shall we start?” 

“Me,” they announced firmly. 
“Oh, but we can’t draw people.”’ 

“No can’ls, remember! Where 
shall we begin? With the head? 
Look at Marie’s head. What shape 
it it? Rather roundish?” 

Three circles appeared on the 
paper. Susan suddenly said, “I’m 
going to draw a profile.” 

“Now what shall we put on the 
head? Hair? Will it be long or short? 
Betty has bangs. Two eyes? What 
color are your eyes? Don’t forget the 
nose. Then the mouth.” Each bent 
intently over her drawing. “Fine 
business! Is Everyone ready to add a 
neck so we can connect the head to 
the shoulders? What sort of clothes 
will you wear to work in the gar- 
den?”’ Three little girls decided on 
dresses, but Susan chose blue jeans. 

‘What will you do in the garden? 
Will you stoop over to plant seed? 
Marie, pretend you are putting 
seeds in the rows. Show us how you 
would do it. Susan, you’re raking>”’ 
Everyone tried each- new action, 
raking, hoeing, digging. Susan put a 
rake in her picture. Then she said 
thoughtfully, guess ll put John 
in too.”” And she did. 

‘What else shall we put in our pic- 
tures)’ One youngster divided the 


Susan’s garden, the result of the “‘talk picture”? game 
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ground into rows, with seed pack- 
ages stuck on sticks at the end of the 
furrows. In another garden we could 
see vegetables growing like mad 
under the ground and nice green tops 
sticking up. Susan added her old 
standby, the tree, and rows of 
flowers. Each drawing was different 
from all the others. And each child 
was delighted. 

What happened on the next Sat- 
urday? One little girl drew the 
“Teddy Bears’ Picnic.” Another did 
an elaborate playground buzzing 
with children swinging and sliding. 
What about Susan? From that day 
on she has been tackling anything: 
a birthday party with a dark night 
sky and loads of guests around the 
barbecue pit; a bicycling expedition, 
the cyclists in gay sweaters, speed- 
ing downhill, outlined against a 
snowy cloud. The talk picture had 
dealt effectively with her self-con- 
sciousness and fear of failure. Awak- 
ened confidence had begun to en- 
courage gay and creative enterprise. 


Freed from inhibitions Susan works spontaneously 


A Truly American Author 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


AMES Fenimore Cooper was 
born in Burlington, New Jersey, on 
the fifteenth of September in the 
year 1789. While still a young baby, 
he was taken by his parents to live 
in a long house on Otsego Lake, New 


York, on the shores of which they 
founded the village of Coopers- 
town. 


The whole region abaut Coopers- 
town was a. vast, wildgrness and so 
young Coogier spent most of his 

early years etting acquainted with 

the Indic ns. He learned their means 
of communication, their methods of 
raising food, their ways of traveling 
from place to place, and their re- 
sources for trading with the white 
man. Every bit of this first-hand 
knowledge with the Indian, young 
Cooper stored away in his mind, not 
realizing to what extent it was going 
to serve him in later years. 

The Coopers were a_ well-to-do 
family and built a fine home. When 
it came time for James to be edu- 
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cated, they sent him to Yale college. 
But school proved to be uninterest- 
ing to the boy and in his third year, 
he was expelled from college be- 
cause he would not study. In the 
year 1806, he ran away to sea ona 
merchantman and two years later 
became a midshipman in the navy. 
By the year 1811, he had married 
and after a few years of farming in 
West Chester county, New York, he 
settled down in his old home at 
Cooperstown. 

It was here that he wrote so many 
of those tales of forest and sea, of 
Indians, pioneers, and hardy men 
that have thrilled many a boy and 
girl. In fact, no other writer of fiction 
has ever popularized the American 
Indian successfully as James 
Fenimore Cooper. Not only do his 
stories have great appeal to our 
boys and girls in America, but they 
have entranced lovers of adventure 
throughout the world for 
century. 


over a 


Cooper was the first American 
author to have his stories widely 
translated and read abroad. “The 
Spy,” his story of the American 
Revolution, was immediately suc- 
cessful and is still a favorite among 
his books. ‘““The Pioneer” and “Last 
of the Mohicans” followed with 
equal popularity. Then came ““The 
Prairie,” Pathfinder,” and 
“The Deerslayer.”’ Natty Bumppo, 
with his Indian friends, Uncas and 
Chingachgook, whose story runs 
through these tales, are as_ well 
known to Russian children as they 
are to American. 

Although all of his friends advised 
Cooper against writing stories of 
the sea, we know that his story, 
“The Pilot,” with all of its realness 
and vigor, was the forerunner of 
many a thrilling sea story that fol- 
lowed. 

On the fifteenth day of each Sep- 
tember, we should stop to honor the 
name of James Fenimore Cooper, as 
the first American to create stories 
out of American life, and the first 
writer to realize the charm and 
fascination in a tale of the sea. 
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Ruth Bond Gets Her Child Ready for 


Kindergarten 


(A talk for the teacher to give to mothers of children who are entering school for the first time) 


Auruoucu Mrs. Bond did 
not realize it, preparation for Mark’s 
happy, successful school life began 
long ago. Both parents love him 
and make sure that he knows they 
love him. The family relationship 
has been harmonious and happy; 
the father, mother, and child under- 
stand each other and enjoy many 
interesting experiences together. 
Mark feels very secure. If our chil- 
dren are going to feel at ease away 
from home it is because they have 
learned.to feel at ease in the home. 
The child who is loved at home ex- 
pects that he will be loved and 
accepted wherever he is. If he has 
this reserve inner security the 
chances are that he can face up 
to the hardships that he is bound to 
meet in life. 

With 
proach 


this security he can ap- 
other children and make 
friends with them. In playing with 
his new acquaintances he will ex- 
periment with various kinds of 
behavior to see which brings him 
the most satisfaction. As they ap- 
prove or reject him he will discover 
what he can or cannot do if he wants 
to get along with persons his own 
age. There was a time when Ruth 
Bond was concerned about Mark’s 
ability to make friends. He seemed 
to feel that he must be the center of 
attention; and regarded any other 
child seeking affection and approval 
from his mother as an _ intruder. 
Then it was that she realized the 
importance of his having playmates 
in the neighborhood. 

From them he learned to share 
love as well as toys. He was on an 
equal footing with these friends of 
his own age. And in the kinder- 
garten the children must share the 
teacher’s approval and love, as well 
the with many 
others. A youngster who has always 
been the “one and only” sometimes 
craves constant attention and is 


school toys, 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Ready for kindergarten 


hurt when the teacher gives praise 
and approval to others. 

One day Ann Parker, a teacher 
friend of Mrs. Bond’s, was visiting 
in her home and after Mark had 
gone away with his daddy, Ann 
said :— 

“Ruth, it is wonderful the way 
Mark is learning self-control. He 
seems to take responsibility for his 
own behavior much of the time. 
Let me tell you, we teachers ap- 


preciate having children in’ our 
classes who have not been spanked 
for every mistake. Since we do not 
believe in spanking them at school, 
we find youngsters who have been 
controlled by spanking much more 
difficult to handle than those who 
have been helped to gain some meas- 
ure of self-control.” 

‘Before you go any farther I have 
a confession to make. I have spanked 
Mark — not often, but a few times. 
The last time was when I was ex- 
hausted and he irritated me beyond 
endurance. I was sorry immediately 
afterward; but, just as relieved and 
glad that he seemed to forget it 
soon.” 

“It’s almost bound to happen now 
and then for even parents have 
their limits. But, if the basic rela- 
tionship between child and parents 
is sound and strong, mistakes can 
be forgiven. We need not be too con- 


cerned about particular methods of 


control if we have good basic rela- 
tionships with our children, as I 
know you have, Ruth.” 

“From babyhood on we have tried 


to give our boy a sound balance of 


discipline and freedom. Very young 
children need to be told what to 
do, and, on the whole, like to be 
told what to do. But, they also need 


Kindergarten entrance is a thrilling happy time for Mark and his friends 
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freedom; and they should be able, 
as they grow older, to handle an 
ever-increasing amount of it. 
“There are situations in which 
certain behavior should be insisted 
upon by parents and_ teachers. 
These are limited, in the main, to 
danger situalions, establishment of 
health habits, and 
situations in which the respect for 
others is involved. Generally speak- 


various social 


ing, we require obedience only in 
situations of these three kinds. Here, 
however, it is necessary. If the child 
refuses to obey, some penelty or 
have be 
imposed. For example, he must form 
the routine habit of washing his 
hands before eating because unclean 


punishment may 


hands touching food are a menace to 
health.” 

“It is easy to find illustrations of 
this in our own kindergarten. Once 
the child is at school he must not 
go outside the school yard until 
dismissal because of traffic hazards. 
When he plays with other children 
he must learn to take his turn. If 
he will not give the other boys and 
girls their turn at the slide he may be 
refused permission to slide. How- 
ever, in this type of situation a 
positive incentive adult 
approval or the child’s own feeling 


such as 


of success and satisfaction is much 
better than a negative incentive 
such as a sense of failure or the fear 
of punishment. Punishment should 
be needed very rarely if a proper 
relationship exists between the child 
and the adult who disciplines him. 


The child must feel secure in the 
affection of the teacher as well as the 
parent. He must know that it is his 
undesirable behavior never him- 
self that the adult rejects. No 
child should ever be threatened with 
the loss of affection as a punish- 
‘Mother doesn't 
love you when you do that,’ de- 
velops feelings of insecurity that 
may prove a_ serious personality 
handicap. If our children persist in 


ment. To. say, 


disobeying, we should observe and 
study them and ourselves to find 
out the causes. Perhaps they are 
only doing what is natural for young- 
sters of that age, and not realizing 
this, we are expecting too much of 
them. Or, perhaps, we are not giving 
them 
way that they can discover to get 
our attention helps to satisfy this 
need. Very often the real cause of 
the child’s misbehavior may be 
found in the teacher or the parent. 
No child is really bad.” 

“T agree with you, Ann. We try 
to give Mark some opportunities 


enough affection; and any 


to choose because the beginning of 


1954 


Exploring the new kindergarten environment 
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choice is the beginning of freedom. 
The privilege of choosing which of 
two available vegetables he wants 
to eat will often avert feeding prob- 
lems.” 

“Choosing which of two appro- 
priate suits or dresses to wear to 
school prepares a child to exercise 
wider and more important choices 
later. In Kindergarten the child 
chooses which material he wishes to 
work with: clay, wood, crayons, 
chalk, or paints. Having made his 
choice, he must. stand by his de- 
cision and carry it’ through. 

“And we believe that every child 
should have some experience with 
unrestricted freedom. So-called com- 
plete freedom of choice can usually 
be given to their play activities 
and the use of toys. At the begin- 
ning of the kindergarten year the 
boys and girls play in the sand, in 
the playhouse, and with the blocks, 
the wheelbarrows, the wagons, the 
cars, and the other toys just about 
as they please for at least a half 
hour each day. The noise they make 
is not even considered. This is ex- 
perience in freedom. It would be 
wonderful for the children (and for 
all of us) if parents and teachers 
could use similar methods of con- 
trol. We try to have ours very kind, 
yet very firm.” 

“Ann, maybe you will give me 
some suggestions about what con- 
crete things the school expects me 
to do to get Mark ready for kinder- 
garten. He has learned to dress him- 
self, keep clean, and find his way 
around the neighborhood. He likes 
to do for himself these things that 
he can. He is happily anticipating 
kindergarten; and his father and I 
are as enthusiastic about his first 
school days as he is.” 

“That is very important, for the 
five-year-old’s normal school ad- 
justment depends to a very great 
extent upon the parents’ attitude 
toward the school. If the mother 
feels friendly toward the teacher 
and talks about the good times the 
child will have in school, he will 
very likely be eager for school to 
begin. During the preschool months 
the child should be helped to feel 
secure away from home and mother. 
(Turn to Page 64) 
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This Is Arithmetic 


TON! GOULD 


The OLD-FASHIONED way 
of teaching arithmetic consisted of 
drilling the child with so many 
number combinations. It was the 
fond hope of the teacher that if the 
child wrote 5 and 3 are 8 often 
enough, he would know this fact 
for life. Unfortunately, many chil- 
dren also hated it for life. Arithmetic 
to them was a series of flashcards 
divorced from everyday occurrences. 

Today many teachers have gone 
to the other extreme. They do not 
teach numbers as such, but in color- 
ful surroundings. A child is asked 
how many children are absent: 
“5 boys and 8 girls,” he replies. 
“8 in all.’ But if next week 5 girls 
and 3 boys are absent, will the an- 
swer 8 pop up again? Unfortunately, 
it usually doesn’t. 

All over the country arithmetic 


has been sneaked in the side door of 


the classroom: we count children, 
juice glasses and lollipops, chairs, 
crayons and scissors. In all these 
situations the child’s attention is 
directed to the objects and not to 
the numbers. Counting 6 chairs and 
needing 4 more does not give the 
child sure knowledge that 6 and 4 
are 10. He has 6. Now he counts: 
7, 8, 9, 10. But if he is in a hurry he 
might count 11, or he might count 9. 
There is no necessity that 6 and 4 
chairs make 10. If he counts wrong, 
the teacher will correct him. And if 
he can’t remember the fact, sooner 
or later some flashcards will turn 
up to refresh his memory. And so we 
find that the juice glasses and the 
lollipops sugarcoat the drill that 
follows: old-fashioned drill on un- 
related, dissected number facts. 
We have to make arithmetic con- 
crete — it is the only way for the 
child to grasp abstract concepts. 
But not any concretisation will do — 
it must be one which represents the 
structure of our number system. 
Arithmetic is an exact science — 
fundamental principles govern whole 
groups of related number facts. 
We have to give children concrete 
materials which will allow them to 


discover these principles, and only 
after this experimenting with pure 
numbers comes its application. The 
materials we give our children must 
contain all the abstract properties 
of number — it must make them 
see the structure of our number 
system. 

Dr. Catherine Stern, in her book, 
“Children Discover Arithmetic’’* 
proves why children have to be 
taught arithmetic with materials 
that allow the child to measure. 
Counting is useful in everyday life 
and must be taught, but does not 
give the child insight into the rela- 
tionship between numbers. In view- 
ing 4 and 6 children, chairs or juice 
glasses, only the two addends (4 
and 6) are seen concretely. ‘The 
total is counted up piece by piece, 
and if the child makes a mistake in 
counting, he can never see the incor- 
rectness of his result. If, in contrast, 
we put a block 4 units long and a 
block 6 units long end to end, a 
child finds by measuring that the 
two blocks equal the 10-block. If 
the child tries the 9-block, he can 
see his error immediately and cor- 
rect it himself. 

Dr. Stern, a mathematician and 
an educator, developed a series of 
number games** which systemat- 
ically help the child to build up 
fundamental number concepts. 
While handling colorful blocks, num- 
ber cases and tracks, the child gains 
insight into the structure of our 
decimal system. The course of teach- 
ing consists of a series of experi- 
ments in which the child discovers 
by himself the place of each num- 
ber; furthermore, he finds all block- 
combinations which make 10, he 
finds that adding means ascending 
and subtracting means descending 
in ‘the number track, and so on. 
He sees all number facts in unfor- 


* Catherine Stern, Children Discover Arith- 


metic, 
1949. 
** Catheriné. St@n, Structural Arithmetic, 
Boston: Houghtén Mifflin Company, 1951, 
1952, 1954.;: Number Kits for Kindergarten, 
Grade~1 and Grade 2. Workbooks for 
Grades 1 and 2. 
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gettable pictures which make later 
recall easy. 

Let us watch Timmy, who is al- 
most six years old, play with some 
of these number games. His first 
choice is the Counting Board, a 
board with ten grooves in which fit 
ten blocks, each one unit bigger 
than the next. The 2-block fits in 
exactly between the 1 and 3, the 
4-block between the 5 and 3, the 
longest, the 10-block at the very 
end. While I take notes, Timmy picks 
up the blocks at random: “This is 
the 8, it fits here. The 6 fits here, 
etc. . . . I'm figuring these out.” 
When he has placed all the blocks 
in their proper grooves, he places 
their respective names, printed on 
markers, in the spaces above pro- 
vided for them. 

I: “Timmy, what can you tell 
me about the 9)” 

Timmy: “It lives next to the 10. 
The reason is that it is one less than 
10. 7 and 2 make 9.”’ 

I: “What can you tell me about 
the 10)” 

Timmy: “5 and 5 are 10. And 6 and 
4 are 10, 
than 5, and 4 is one less than 5. 
10 is the biggest block in the Count- 
ing Board.”’ 

Timmy then chooses the 
Box, which is ten units square. Two 
sets of blocks fit in it. Timmy plays 
the matching game, putting the 8- 
block in and then finding the block 
which will fill the remaining gap. 
Only the 2-block will fit: the 1- 
block is too small, the 3-block is too 
big. He does not need my help — 
he can discover his number facts and 
he can correct any mistakes by him- 
self. 

This is how he tells the story of 
his findings after he has filled the 
box. “8 and 2 are 10. 9 and | are 10. 
7 and 3 are 10. 6 and 4 are 10.... 
10 and nothing else is 10.” He re- 
peats this*last fact with special 
glee: “10 and nothing else makes 
10. 10 and zero is 10.” 

I then suggest Timmy build the 
Stair in the Unit Box, starting with 
the 1-block and always finding the 
next bigger block. He has the blocks 
arranged from 1 to 10. Then we take 
a 2-block, place it above the 1- 
block, and he says: “1 and 2 are 


because 6 is one more 
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3."’ As he moves the 2 from block to 
block in the stair, he tells the story 
of the “Climbing 2.” Timmy sees 
how adding 2 means skipping the 
neighbor; children often call adding 
2 the “skippy one.” 

What a waste of time and effort, 
if in modern workbooks, one illus- 
tration attempts to show just one 
isolated number fact. How we bur- 
den the child’s memory if he learns 
3 and 2 on Monday, and 7 and 2 
a week later. In Structural Arith- 
metic one game shows a whole group 
of related number facts. Timmy sees 
all the numbers making 10 in one 
game, or he grasps the structural 
principle of “adding 2” and can 
apply it to any number fact. 

We teach ‘‘pure’” numbers first, 
and the application in daily life or 
problem solving afterwards. Chil- 
dren like to animate all things. It is 
easy for them to animate the num- 
ber blocks. Timmy’s first problem 
solving is done with the Counting 
Board in front of him. 

I stand the 8-marker up, and ask 
Timmy to fill 
groove in the Counting Board with 
any two blocks telling me a story 
about them. Timmy puts in the 
7-block and the 1-block. ““Mommy 
made 7 chocolate cupcakes and one 
pink cupcake. There were 8 cup- 
cakes altogether.’’ Now, he removes 
the 1l-block, saying: ““Timmy ate 
one. 7 cupcakes were left.” . . 

I: “Can you make up a story in 


the corresponding 


which 7 from 8 cupcakes were 
eaten?” ... 
Timmy: “Sure. There were 7 


children at the party and they ate 
7 cupcakes. How many cupcakes 
were left? One.” 

I stand up the 2-marker. Timmy 
puts two l-blocks in the groove. 
“There were 2 tigers,” he begins, 
“one was killed. How many were 
left? One, of course.” 

We take the 6-marker next. 
Timmy selects a 4-block and a 2- 
block. ‘““There were 6 cowboys,” he 
starts briskly, ‘2 cowboys were 
wounded and had to go to the hos- 
pital. That’s simple. Easy as pie. 
1 were left.” 

We choose the 9-marker next. 
Timmy fits in a 5-block and a 4- 
block. ““There were 9 tigers alto- 
gether. 4 ran off. So 5 were left.” 

As the last game we choose the 
Pattern Boards, a set of boards to 
show the structure of the odd and 
even numbers, The 2-pattern has 
just one blank more than the I- 
pattern, the 3-pattern has one more 
than the 2-pattern, an “‘odd” blank 
below the even row of blanks of the 
previous board. There are cubes 
which fit into these blanks. 

| build the 4-pattern of cubes, 
let Timmy look at it for a few min- 
utes and then cover it with a paper. 
Timmy builds the pattern 
memory and fits it into its proper 
board. He volunteers another story: 
“2 tigers and 2 lions are 4 animals.” 


from 


The 7-pattern may come next 
Timmy builds it from memory and 
fits it into the board. Asked what 
he can tell about it, he says: “Well, 
this is the 7, because 3 and 3 are 6 
and this is 3 and 4. So it’s one more 
than 6 and that’s 7. It’s an odd num- 
ber, because there is an odd cube at 
the end.” 

He builds my 9-pattern next and 
comments: “6 and 3. It’s 9.” When 
he reproduces the 8-pattern, he 
says: “It’s 8, because 4 and 4 are 8. 
8 is even because there is an even 
line underneath.” 

Surely, this is a rather painless 
way to learn arithmetic! We _ will 
report in another article how chil- 
dren enjoy dealing with concrete 
situations if they know the arith- 
metic involved. 

Many years ago, Peter was re- 
ferred for remedial work in arith- 
metic to Dr. Stern. One day, one of 
his classmates happened to come 
in on one of his lessons and ex- 
claimed: “But, Peter, here you al- 
ways tell us you. hate arithmetic 
and that’s what you are doing right 
Peter: “Sure, I hate arith- 
metic. But this is fun. These are 
eames. This can’t be arithmetic!” 


now.” 


Wherever this method is used — 


whether in remedial work or in 
regular classroom teaching, children 
and teachers report: “These are 
games, this is fun, this ts arith- 


metic!” 


Getting Ready for School 


My hair is brushed, my face is clean, 
I have new shoes and socks; 
My bed is made, my books are stacked, 


My lunch is in the box. 


My clothes are pressed, my hair is clean 
And all the things I wear; 

Vacation time has come and gone— 
But, somehow, I don’t care! 


Because, today, I start to school, 


And everything is new; 


My room, my teacher and my desk, 
And things we'll have to do. 
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NONA KEEN DUFFY 


It’s time to get my coat and hat 
And run to catch the bus; 
I'll sit with other boys and girls 


When it has stopped for us! 


I'll see the classmates I have missed 
And tell them all, “Hello!” 


I'll see the driver of the bus 
And kids I do not know. 


And then we'll drive to our own school 


Where we'll see everyone; 


We'll get acquainted with our class 
And have a lot of fun! 
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Listening Attitudes 


and Reading Readiness 
ELEANOR PRATT 


readiness is an ex- 
pression usually connected with the 
school program and more particu- 
larly with the child’s entrance into 
first grade. But actually, reading 
readiness covers a broader 
field than this. It is a continuous 
process and begins long before the 
child enters school. 

This readiness for reading involves 
intellectual aptitude. 
Its foundation begins even before 


more than 
the child uses speech to express his 
emotions, needs and desires. The 


varied sounds and confusion of 
noises the child is subjected to, all 
influence his listening attitude. Hi; 
pleasant 


sounds would be positive and happy; 


emotional response — to 
while his response to raucous noise 
would probably be negative, and he 
might protect himself by learning 
This would make 
him less keenly aware of all sounds 
and might make it more difficult 
for him to learn to speak. 


not to listen. 


Since speech helps develop his 
understanding, it is important that 
we speak to a child calmly, slowly, 
and distinctly, using words at his 
own level of comprehension so that 
he will feel secure, happy and respon- 
sive. Most of us have enjoyed shar- 
ing the satisfaction a child gets 
from repeating a new sound or 
word which has become meaningful 
to him. 

Little children enjoy the rhythm 
of the repetition of euphonious 
words, so that when you are singing 
a lullaby or repeating a little rhyme, 
you are helping to lay the listening 
part of the foundation for reading 
readiness. Later simple stories, at 
his level of comprehension, further 
develop the listening habit. It is 
important, of course, that the story 
selected should accentuate his feel- 
ing of happiness and security and 
develop his imagination and sense 
of humor, as well as enlarge his 
vocabulary and understanding. A 
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story connected with some recently 
enjoyed experience has double value. 
Well illustrated picture books chal- 
lenge a child’s interest and stimulate 
a desire to find out more about the 
pictures. If carefully selected to meet 
the child’s comprehension, radio and 
television programs which do not 
cause confusion of thought or eye 
strain, provide opportunity for 
learning. 

When a child enters school with 
such a favorable background, the 
foundation for further development 
of reading readiness is well estab- 
lished. Entering school, of course, 
means a new set of adjustments, 
emotional, physical and intellectual. 
The child must adjust himself to 
many new personalities, routines 
and a diversity of new ideas. All 
the new personalities, he must 
adjust himself to, are of varying 
temperaments, interests, and abil- 


ities and are at different stages of 


development. 

Since the children’s backgrounds 
and experiences all differ, even the 
simplest words may have different 
meanings and responses. the 
teacher has to find the common 
denominators of interest, in order 
that all the children may profit in 
a learning process. This is accom- 
plished by shared experiences, ex- 
cursions, discussions, planning for 
projects to be developed and the 
opportunity for freedom of expres- 
sion, in many different mediums. 
Painting, modelling, drawing, 
dramatizing, playing house and 
store, building blocks, singing in 
rhythms, etc., all help in developing 
the child’s understanding. For in- 


Queen Anne’s Lace 
HELEN WHITMER GARBER 
A smiling, friendly flower 
That sways with slender grace 
Across the fields and meadows 
Is the dainty Queen Anne’s Lace. 


stance, through songs and rhythms 
he experiences the meaning of run 
ning, jumping, hopping, dancing 
etc. In block building, he learns t 
express himself 
and space begin to have a cleare 
meaning. In playing games, he learn 
cooperation and through free con 
versation, his vocabulary develop 


numerically, siz 


meaningfully for him. Signs, auto 
mobile and house numbers, and th: 
calendar, all help to awaken hi 
awareness of the meaning in th: 
printed number symbols. 
Poems, as well as 
valuable, as children enjoy th 
rhythm of the words and learn to 


stories, ar 


distinguish like sounds. Special ac- 
tivities on birthdays help to develop 
social attitudes. Riddles, color and 
number games, directly connected 
with the children and objects in the 
playroom, also enlarge the interest 
and understanding. Puzzles and 
some matching games develop the 
powers of 

It is very important here, how- 
ever, to be certain that the child’s 
eyes are physically mature enough 
to function along these lines without 
injury to the natural relaxed rhythm 
of the blinking, 
shifting, and fixation. If 
the child is assigned to any specific 
task requiring close concentration, 
unwillingly, he becomes tense and 
this emotion immediately affects 
the eyes, since the eye is a direct 
prolongation of the brain, which is 
the center of the nervous system. 
So no child should be forced into 
any of the reading activities, in- 
cluding matching words, etc., writ- 
ing and number skills, until his eyes 
are fully matured and he enjoys 
those activities closely connected 
with the mechanics of learning to 
read. To the child who is not ready 
to read, the printed word has as 
little meaning as a_ newspaper 
printed in an unknown foreign 
language would have to an adult. 

In the last analysis, the core of 
any curriculum is the heart of the 
child. And the most valuable learn- 
ing of any skill occurs in an atmos- 
phere of relaxed, happy activity 
where neither teacher nor pupil is 
subject to tensions’ nor harrass- 
ments. 


concentration. 


which is, 
central 


eyes, 
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Adapting September Number Work to 


Vacation Experiences 
ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


W nen THE boys and girls came back to school 
in the fall eager to tell about their thrilling vacation 
experiences, an alert teacher adapted the early work 
in Arithmetic to these summer activities. While for 
the youngsters it seemed incidental it was very 
definite in the mind of the teacher. By means of in- 
teresting and delightful experiences she led the chil- 
dren, in Dewey’s phrase, to “feel the need” of numbers 
or arithmetic in their everyday life. 

Original problems about the different children’s va- 
cation fun evolved: 

1. In August Jack and his friends had a pet show. 
In the show were 5 kittens, 3 dogs, 6 rabbits, and 1 goat. 
How many pets were in the show? 

2. Billy made a dog house for Jip, his dog. Father 
gave him the boards. He spent 9 cents for paint and 
5 cents for nails. How much did Billy spend for the 
dog house? 

3. Jip likes to carry sticks. One day Billy found 5 
sticks under his wagon, 4 sticks in the dog house, and 
6 sticks in the corner of the yard. How many sticks did 
he find in all three places? 

4. Sally played with her kittens almost every day. 
She has 3 gray kittens and 2 white ones. How many 
kittens has she? 

5. Joe’s chickens got into his mother’s flower garden. 
They scratched out 4 petunia plants, 3 poppy plants, 
and 5 other flower plants. How many plants in all did 
they scratch out? 

Instead of a birthday party for Judy, Mrs. Allen took 
all the neighborhood children for a train ride. Before 
they got home they were already planning to make a 
play train out of orange crates in the Allen back yard. 

6. “I will bring a big barrel for the engine, and we 
shall need 2 orange crates for the cab,” said Jimmy. 
“And I more for the tender,” said Jane. How many 
orange crates did they need for the cab and the tender? 
7. ““Let’s have a day coach big enough so that four 
of us can ride at once,” said Betty. “Then we'll need 
4 orange crates for that and 3 more for the Pu man,” 
said George. 

4 and 3 are . 
orange crates. 

8. “If we had some boards we could use them in- 
stead of orange crates to make the diner and the bag- 
gage car,”’ said Mrs. Allen. ““We would need 4 for the 
diner and 4 for the baggage car.” 

“4 and 4 are ....,” said the children. 


.... Altogether we shall need 


9. “‘In the diner there will be room for 2 tables and 
4 chairs,” said Mrs. Allen. 

How many tables and chairs could they have in the 
diner? 
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10. “I can bring 1 trunk and | suitcase for the bag- 
gage car,” said Sally. 

“Oh, [ll bring 2 doll trunks and 3 boxes,” said 
Susan. 

“That will make .... things for the baggage car,” 
said the boys and girls. 

11. In a few days the children had brought many 
orange crates, boards, pasteboard boxes, and other 
things for the train. The first work was to take the 
tops off the 9 orange crates. Bang! Bang! went the 
hammers. “Oh, I broke this orange crate,’ cried 
Jimmy. The boys tried to work carefully, but they 
broke 3 orange crates. They had 9 when they started. 
How many good ones were left? 

12. ‘““‘We needed 10 orange crates. We now have six 
good ones. How many more do we need?” asked Mrs. 
Allen. 

“6 orange crates from 10 orange crates are 
orange crates,’ said the children. 

13. “Charles brought 3 boards this morning,” said 
Jane. ““We needed 10 boards. How many more do we 
need? 

3 boards from 10 boards are .... boards. 

14. That afternoon the boys and girls brought all 
the boards needed so they had 10 to begin work on. 
Bang! Bang! went the hammers again. “Oh, oh! My 
board broke in two,” cried Joe. “And mine, too,” 
said Jimmy. We have broken 2 boards. We had 10 to 
begin with. How many good ones are left? 

15. From the pasteboard boxes the children cut out 
10 wheels and nailed them on the train. The first time 
they took a ride on the train someone called out, “Stop 
this train!’’ The whistle blew, the bell rang, and the 
train stopped. 3 wheels had come off the train. How 
many wheels were left? 

3 wheels from 10 wheels are ...... > 

A story was worked out about Ruth and David’s 
trip to the city, fo help develop the child’s ability with 
cent, nickel, and dime. 

A Vacation Trip 
Part I — Getting Ready For a Trip to the City — 

“Ruth, Ruth!’ cried David one day. “I have a sur- 
prise for you. Guess what it is.”’ 

“Oh, my!” said Ruth. “I never can guess. What is 

“Uncle Joe is going to take us to the city.”’ 

“Oh! When?” 

“In just a week.” 

“That will be just 7 days,’ said Ruth. “‘Let’s earn 
some money to buy things with.” 

“Let’s pick up all the sticks in the back yard.”’ 

“1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 
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18, 19, 20,” sang Ruth and David, as they picked up 
sticks. Soon the basket was full. 

Mother said, “I am glad you are earning money. I 
will give each of you five cents.’’ She gave 5 pennies to 
Ruth and a nickel to David. 

The next day Mother said, “If you will cut the grass, 
I will give each of you ten cents.”’ The children worked 
hard. So Mother gave a dime to Ruth and 2 nickels to 
David. 

Each day they counted their money and put it in 
their banks. They ran errands for their mother. Ruth 
went on three errands and David only two. So Mother 
gave Ruth a nickel and 4 pennies and she gave David 
7 pennies. 

“‘Let’s count our money and see how much we have 
to take with us,” said Ruth. It was fun counting the 
money that was in their toy banks and planning how 
they would spend it. 

“‘We are ready for the city now,” said David. 

How many pennies did David have? 

Did Ruth have more nickels in her bank than David? 

How many dimes did Ruth find in her bank? 

Draw a picture of the money that Ruth and David 
had. 

Part 2 — In the City — 

Uncle Joe, Ruth, and David went to the city by train. 

“T will give each of you ten cents,” said Uncle Joe. 
He gave David a dime and Ruth a nickel and five pen- 
nies. They went into a Ten-Cent store. 

“I'd like some candy,” said David. “Here are 5 
pennies.” 

“T’ll pay a nickel,’ said Ruth. 

Did David pay more than Ruth? 

All at once Ruth said, “Oh, here are the toys! I 
want a little doll. Here are ten pennies.” 

I'd like this little car,”’ said David. “‘Here is a dime.” 

Did Ruth’s toy cost more than David’s? 

“I’m going to get this book for Mother,” said David. 
It cost ten cents. So he gave 2 nickels for it. Ruth got a 
pretty box for Mother. She spent a dime for it. 

Which cost more — the book or the box? 

Mother liked them both and thanked the children for 
them when they got home. 

“Oh, Mother!” said David and Ruth. “We had such 
a grand vacation trip!” 

The boys and girls had pleasant memories of vacation 
hours spent playing Ball, Blind Man’s Buff, Dominoes, 
Tenpins, and Animal Games. Now in the schoolroom 
they played them as number games. 

Catch the Ball 

The children form a circle as they are given a number 
from one to nine. One child steps into the circle with a 
ball, and throws it up into the air calling a number 
larger than his own. The pupil, whose number when 
added to the number of the child throwing the ball 
gives the sum of the number called, and runs forward to 
catch the ball. If he catches it, he is the next player. 
If he misses, he loses his turn. 

Blind Man’s Buff 
The children stand in a circle with one pupil in the 


center who is blindfolded. Lines are drawn from the 
center to each child in the circle. Each one is given a 
number. The blind man states a number (for example, 
3). Then he turns and taps the floor. He touches a line 
leading to 4. Child number 4 says “7.” The Blind 
Man says, “I caught you, 4.”’ The pupils clap their 
hands if he answers correctly; if not, they shout the 
correct answer. If he is successful three times, he has 
the privilege of choosing a new Blind Man. Three in- 
correct answers put him out. 


Dominoes 

The dominoes are placed down on the table for a 
bone yard. Each child takes 5 dominoes, hiding the 
numbers from the other players. The one who has the 
highest double number plays first. Each in turn matches 
numbers and can play to either end. If a player cannot 
match either end, he draws one from the bone yard. 
If it is the desired number, he may play it. If not, he 
keeps it. A 5 on the end of the line scores five for the 
child who played it. When both end numbers make a 
sum of 5 or 10, the last player scores that sum. The 
score may be raised by playing doubles, crosswise, and 
counting their sum for the end number. When all the 
dominoes of any player are used, the game is over and 
the score is counted. 


Tenpins 

Tall, thin blocks may be used. These are placed on 
the floor in a circle. On each is a number, 1, 2, 3, 4 or 5. 
Two children choose sides. A player from one side 
throws a soft rubber ball and knocks down as many 
blocks as he can. A child from each side keeps score. 
When the game is finished, the two columns are added 
to find out which side had the larger. 


Animal Game 

Two, three, or four children may play. Each chooses 
the name of an animal. Cards with the number com- 
binations to be drilled are used. These are divided 
among the players. Each player places his pack of 
cards face downward in front of him. Each in turn 
places one card from his pack face upward on the table. 
If two players have combinations with the same num- 
ber, they call the answer and the animal name of the 
one having the same combination. The one saying it 
first gives the card to the slower player. The one who 
gets rid of his cards first is the winner of the game. 

The story problems given at the beginning of the 
article will help define to the child his needs, the mean- 
ing and usefulness of numbers and even help develop 
those number facts necessary in his daily living. But, 
they can scarcely be counted upon to furnish the neces- 
sary drill which, to be effective, must be rapid, brief, 
and frequent, as well as interesting. It must progress 
step by step in difficulty. It must present an adequate 
variety of stimuli until the number fact is mastered. 
One way of meeting such a technique in drill is by 
number games — those in this paper and others which 
these examples will suggest. 

So both phases of Arithmetic work in September are 
provided for through vacation experiences! 
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Table Work for September 


ANNE WYATT 


WRITE THE ANSWERS TO THESE RIDDLES: 
1. First they dress in green, 

Then they change this gown, 

And each one is seen, 

Red, or gold, or brown. 


. They every one have eyes, but not one of them can 
see, 


You find them every size; they are good as they can 


be. 
You can dig them in a field, in a hill they hide away. 
You will eat them just at noon, almost any day! 
3. He blows and blows the fall leaves 
Until they sail so high 
They look like tiny flying birds 
Against the Autumn sky. 
4. A little brown baby, round and wee, 
With the kind wind to rock him, slept high in a tree; 
And he grew, and he grew, till, oh dreadful to say 
He tumbled right out of his cradle one day, 
Down, down from the tree-top, a terrible fall! 
But the queer little fellow was not hurt at all! 
And sound and sweet he lies in the grass, 
And there you will find him when you pass. 
5. Somebody’s been in the garden 
Nipping the blossoms fair; 
All the green leaves are blackened. 
Who do you think was there? 
6. He used to crawl along the ground, 
Then busy spinning he was found, 
He hung his cradle on a bough, 
And, in it, he is sleeping now. 


bo 


WHICH IS RIGHT? UNDERLINE. 

1. One of these seeds is called ‘‘a tramp.” It has 
stickers to help it go about. It clings to the clothes of 
people and the fur of animals to travel from one place 
to another. 
box elder cocklebur tumbleweed hickory nut cocoanut 

2. Animals like to eat one of the following seeds: 
catalpa_sticktight thistle old witch grass acorn 

3. One of these seeds is called “‘a tumbier.’’ It has a 
stiff stem. When it is ripe the stem gets very dry, the 
wind breaks it, and sometimes the whole plant tumbles 
along. 


pigweed aster burdock ash willow 

4. One of the following seeds is ‘‘a swimmer.”’ It has 
an outside coat which water cannot get through and it 
floats on the water hundreds of miles. 


butternut goldenrod beggars tick elm cocoanut 
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5. Qne of these seeds is ‘“‘a fly-away.”’ Tufts of fine 
hair helps the wind move it to a new home. 
chestnut yellow nelumbo dandelion tick trefoil pine 

6. And one of these seeds has wings by which the 
wind helps it travel. 
apple milkweed flax 


maple goldenrod 


DRAW A LINE BETWEEN WORDS WHICH GO 
TOGETHER: 


Labor Day peaches 
purple Monarch 
ripe September 
milkweed Cecropia 
butterfly grapes 
goldenrod pods 

moth yellow 

red tomatoes 
Black-eyed new books 
School Susans 


ANSWER THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS WITH 
A SENTENCE OR A PICTURE: 


Getting Ready For Winter 
1. How do plants and trees get ready for winter? 
2. What preparation does the squirrel make? 
3. Name another animal that stores away food. 
4. How do bears spend the winter? 
5. Where do toads and frogs spend the winter? 
6. What becomes of snakes? 
7. What birds go South? 
8. What does the caterpillar do? 


FILL EACH BLANK IN THE POEM WITH THE 
CORRECT WORD: 


Good-bye, .......... to summer! 
For summer’s ........ 
The garden smiling faintly, 
Cool breezes in the ....... 

Our thrushes ...... are silent, 
Our swallows ........ away, — 

But Robin’s here with coat of 
And_ reddish-brown 


done; 


gay. 
Redbreast, 
O Robin ........ ! 
le so sweetly 
In the fall of the ....... 
flown now sun nearly 
year sings dear Robin 
good-bye breast brown 
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The spirited race between Peter Cooper’s engine, the **Tom Thumb’’, and an early horse-drawn car 


Romance of the Rails 


The railway train holds a strong 
fascination for most of us. Even 
though we have seen hundreds of 
trains and have ridden on many of 
them, we still experience a thrill at 
the spectacle of a big locomotive 
and its train of cars or a sleek and 
shining streamliner hurrying along 
the rails. 

Why does the speeding train excite 
our interest and stir our imagina- 
tion? Is it the roar of the powerful 
engine? Is it the glamour and 
romance that attaches to the epic 
story of the Iron Horse pushing 
back the frontiers, blazing new trails 
across the continent? Or is it the 
lure of adventure that always clings 
to railway travel? 

We see in the modern railway 
train the symbol of American pro- 
gress, the expression of dynamic 
American Enterprise. And we are 
justifiably proud of the fact that we 
have in America not only the 
world’s greatest system of railroads, 
but also the finest and fastest fleet 
of passenger and freight trains the 
world has ever known. 

We realize, too, that thousands 


of improvements which have con- 
tributed to our modern railway 
system have sprung from the inven- 
tive genius of our own people. The 
locomotive was of British origin, but 
American inventors and engineers 
improved it in a thousand ways. 

When Andrew Jackson traveled 
from his home in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, to Washington, in 1829, to 
take the oath of office as President 
of the United States, there was not a 
locomotive in operation on the 
American continent. The President- 
elect traveled by stagecoach, a 
four weeks journey! 

During Jackson’s administration 
several short rail lines were opened, 
and “Old Hickory” was the first 
President to ride on a railroad train. 

Before the introduction of rail- 
roads, travel was slow and difficult. 
The few highways that existed 
bore little semblance to those of the 
present day, and during certain 
seasons of the year snows or heavy 
rains rendered them almost im- 
passable. 

River commerce was slow, some- 
times hazardous and uncertain, and 


for months of each year waterborne 
commerce over a large part of the 
country was entirely suspended be- 
cause of ice. 

Railway transportation was af- 
fected by neither ice nor low water. 
The railroads brought speedy, de- 
pendable, low-cost, all-year-round 
transportation to the remotest re- 
gions of the interior. They pushed 
back the frontiers. With the exten- 
sion of their lines through the 
interior, settlers followed in great 
numbers; agricultural production in- 
creased; homes, hotels, churches 
and schools were established: the 
log cabins of the pioneers gave way 
to frame and brick dwellings. 

Thousands of towns and cities 
which sprang up and _ flourished 
along the new arteries of commerce 
and communication became markets 
for the products of farms and 
forests and mines and_ factories. 
Thus America forged ahead year 
after year, decade after decade, to 
become the world’s foremost agri- 
cultural and industrial empire. 
The Race of the Iron Horse and 

The Horse Car 

In 1829, the people of Baltimore 
were greatly interested in the new 
railroad to Ellicott’s Mills, thirteen 


miles away. This railroad was crude- | 
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ly built of wooden rails capped with 
thin strips of iron. The iron strips 
added to the durability of the rails 
and provided a running surface for 
the wheels. The railroad company 
transported passengers and freight 
in horse-drawn cars. In its efforts 
to find a better type of motive 
power, the company also experi- 
mented with treadmill cars and cars 
equipped with sails. 

Peter Cooper, an _ enterprising 
young manufacturer with a mechan- 
ical turn of mind, had been hearing 
about the success of experiments 
with steam locomotives in England. 
Mr. Cooper decided to try’his hand 
at building one. He discussed his 
plans with the people who were in- 
terested in the Baltimore railroad, 
and they agreed to let him try out 
the engine on their road. 

Mr. Cooper learned all he could 
about steam engines and spent many 
weeks building his locomotive. It 
was a strange little contrivance, 
not much larger than the modern 
sectionmen’s motor car. It was 
built of odds and ends. Old gun 
barrels were used as flues in the 
boiler. Because of its small size, 
Mr. Cooper called the locomotive 


the ‘““Tom Thumb.” He had a great 
deal more confidence in the success- 
ful operation of his locomotive than 
did some of the persons who watched 
him put it together. 

The “Tom Thumb” was placed 
on the track and tried out in Sep- 
tember, 1829, but it was not a 
success. Instead of giving up, Peter 
Cooper took the engine apart and 
rebuilt it. Finally, its defects were 
overcome to such an extent that 
it would run for miles under its own 
power. 

One day in August, 1830, the 
directors of the railroad rode from 
Baltimore to Ellicott’s Mills and 
back in an open car pulled by the 
“Tom Thumb!” It was indeed a 
strange experience. Never before in 
American history had a locomotive 
been used to transport passengers. 

On the return trip the ‘Tom 
Thumb” was met by a car drawn 
by one of the fastest stagecoach 
horses in that part of the country. 
The driver of the horse car chal- 
lenged Mr. Cooper to a race. Mr. 
Cooper accepted, and the contest 
was soon under way. 

For a while the horse had the best 
of it and forged ahead. Then, as the 


Farmer's Helper 
AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


steam pressure increased, the loco- 
motive picked up speed until it 
began to gain on the horse. But just 
when the ‘““Tom Thumb”’ was getting 
the better of the horse and success 
seemed about to be achieved, a belt 
on the engine’s blower slipped! Be- 
fore Mr. Cooper could restore the 
belt to its proper position, the steam 
pressure had dropped and the ““Tom 
Thumb” had fallen behind. By the 
time the steam was up again, the 
horse was too far ahead to be over- 
taken, and the “‘Tron Horse”’ lost the 
race! 

But the performance of the little 
engine, despite its mishap, con- 
vinced the railroad managers of the 
practicability of steam power for 
the movement of railway cars. Other 
and better locomotives and other 
railroads were built, and _ before 
many years had passed, steam rail 
transportation had been introduced 
in several states, from Maine to 
Georgia and as far west as Illinois, 
Kentucky, 
and Louisiana. 

(Next publish 
another chapter on the Romance of 
the Rails.) 


Tennessee, 


Mississippi 


month we will 


September’s the time for “second crop,” 
And father says I may 

Go to the field Saturday and help 
Bring home the “last load of hay!’ 
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.Social Study Units 


With Integrated Activities 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Note to Teachers: We are offering a series of 
Social Study Units including the Farm, the 
City, Wheat, Wool, Indians, Circus, China, 
Holland, Japan. Each unit will be replete 
with activities integrated with the subject. 
These activities will include Language pro- 
cedures, Poems, Reading Charts, Tests, 
Phonetics, Number, Science, Industrial Arts. 


THE FARM 
To find out how much children already know 
about life on the farm and to enrich the knowl- 
edge already gained is a most pleasant experience 
for both teacher and children. Here are a few 
ways in which interest in the farm may be aroused 
and directed: 

1. Through tracing some farm product, like milk, 
from the farm to the city 

2. Through planting a spring garden 

3. Through children’s accounts of their sum- 

mer experiences 

4. Through questions like the following: 

**What did you have for breakfast this morn- 
ing that came from the farm? How did the 
food get to you?”’ 

5. Through reading books at the library table. 

6. Through a story or stories in children’s read- 
ers. 

7. Through a large farm picture hung on the wall, 
or through smaller pictures posted on the 
bulletin. 

Through any of these channels, the teacher 
may direct attention to some of the important 
phases of farm life. 


OBJECTIVES FOR STUDY: 


1. To help the child to a better understanding of 
life about him. 


2. To develop in the child an appreciation of 
farm life and the work of the farmer. 

3. To find out how the farmer helps us through 
providing food. 

4. To help the child to get some idea of the jour- 


ney that farm products take from the farm to 
the table. 


5. To find out what the child already knows 
about farm animals and to add to that knowl- 
edge. 

THE PROCEDURE: 

**We have so much enjoyed looking at our large 


picture of the farm and telling stories about the 


various animals. What animals have particularly 
interested you? John may have been interested 
in the sheep and in the way the farmers cut the 
wool; Mary in the Mother Hen and her care of her 
chickens; Billy in the making of hay and bringing 
it into the barn; Jane in the drinking bowls for 
watering the cows; Jack in the milking of the 
cows, etc. 

Through a lively discussion with the teacher 
the children express the desire to make a farm 
and to find out more about farm animals. 

Problems like the following may be set up for 
study: 

1. What animals we need on our farm. The 
teacher may list the buildings on the blackboard 
as children suggest them: 


Barn Silo Chicken Coops 
House Sheepshed Pig pen 


2. What animals we want to study more about: 
The Sheep The Pigs The Dog 
The Cattle The Horse Hens and Chickens 
The teacher may later print the names of the 
buildings and animals on tag board charts, viz: 


Garage 
Dog House 


BUILDINGS WE NEED ON OUR FARM 
Barn Silo 
House 


Chicken Coops Garage 
Sheepshed Pig pen Dog House 
ANIMALS WE WANT ON OUR FARM 


A dog 
Hens and Chickens 


Cattle Pigs 
Sheep Horses 


The next day the teacher may talk over the 
general plan for building the farm, getting all the 
information she can from the children, and add- 
ing to it through story, picture and discussion. 

Many of the following questions are likely to 
arise :— 

‘“*What building do we need for the farmer and 
his family?’ (house) 

‘““What sort of house do you think we should 
build?’ (size, windows, etc.) 

‘““What could we use to make our houses?’’ 
(boxes, heavy cardboard) 

“Of what shall we make our flowers for the 
garden?”’ (Crepe or tissue) 

“Which building do you think is most im- 
portant to the farmer?” (barn) 

‘““Why does the farmer need a barn?” (To shel- 
ter his animals) 
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Social Study Units 


With Integrated Activities 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Questions like the following grow out of the 
discussion of the buildings and animals: 


. Should the farmer have one barn or two? 


. Where in the barn are the cows kept? What 
does a stall look like? 


. Where is the hay kept? 

. What are most barns made of? What is the 
barn floor made of? 

. What do the horses and cows eat? 


. Where does the farmer keep the corn for the 
cattle? 


. In what sort of building are the sheep kept? 


8. Where on the farm do we usually find the 
chicken coops? 


. Why is it that sheep do not need a barn as 
cows do! 


. How does the horse help the farmer? 

. What do the hens give to us? | 

. How does the farmer bring the eggs to the 
city? 

. How does a dog help the farmer? 

. What do we eat that is made from milk? 


. What makes cows give good milk? 


REPORTS 


So many questions may arise that it may be- 
come necessary to divide the class into groups, 
and let each group find out all it can about the 
subject that is given it for study. 


Group | — May report upon arrangement of 
farm buildings. 

Group 2 — May report on barn and its uses. 

Group 3 — May report on silo, what made of, 
how used. 

Group 4 — May report on poultry house, place- 
ment, how built. 

Group 5 — May report on pig pen, its long 
trough, running water. 


Group 6 — May report on the feeding and care 
of animals. 


Group 7 — May report on what the farmer’s 
dog does to help. 

Group 8 — May report on sheepshed, shape, 
how built, placement. 

lhe children are given several days to think 
over their subjects, to ask questions about them, 


to look in books, to study pictures, and to visit 
farms. 
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SAMPLE REPORTS 
Many an interesting reading or language lesson 
may be developed from the children’s reports. 
Mary’s group is to report on ‘“‘The Placing of the 
Buildings On the Farm.’’ They may bring in a 
plan which they have drawn on paper to show 
the children. It may look something like this: 


A discussion follows — as to whether pig pen 
is too near the house, as to number of windows in 
house, as to the slanting roof of sheepshed for 
keeping off rain and snow, etc. — ete. 


The teacher may then draw on the blackboard 
a plan of the farm, including still further details 
as suggested by the children — the picket fence, 
the big pastures at the back of barn, mail box on 


front gate, etc. 


Other reports may follow this discussion, like: 
John’s Report On the Silo 

**Daddy has a big silo on his farm. 

**It is made of wood. 

**Sometimes silos are made of stone and brick. 

*‘Daddy keeps green corn in his silo for the cows 
to eat during winter. 

‘He pulls out the corn through the narrow 
openings in the wall.” 

Sally’s Report — The Sheepshed 


**l found this picture in a book at home. 
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**The sheepshed is a long, narrow building so 
that it will hold a good many sheep.” 

The children who report on “Uses of Milk’’ 
may show a chart which they have worked out 
to look like this: 


MOTHER USES MILK [TO MAKE 


Creamed Soup Ice Cream Cheese 
Cocoa Pudding Gravy 
Custard Bread Butter 
WE EAT MILK ON 
Oatmeal Baked Apple Fruit 
Prunes Rice Pudding Shredded Wheat 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE FARM 


The children are now ready to make the numer- 


ous buildings on their farm. Again they may di- 
vide into groups: 

Group 1 — to work on the house and fence. 

Group 2 — to work on the barn and silo. 

Group 3 — to work on the sheepshed and the 
pig pen. 


Group 4 — to work on the large pastures and 
fields. 

Group 5 — to work on the garage and dog 
house. 

Group 6 — to work on the chicken coops. 


Suggestions as to materials for building the 
farm have been suggested in various books for 
the classroom teacher. Among these, ‘Social 
Studies in the Primary Grades,”’ Storm, Lyons 
and Carnahan. 


Activities Growing Out of Farm Unit 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


1. Making and reading of charts on Our Farm, 
Our Farm Animals, Our Trip to the Farm, ete. 
2. Making and reading of Farm Riddles, like: 
**I live in a shed. 
I am covered with wool. 
I do not need to stay in the warm barn. 
I like to frisk and play in the green fields. 
Who am 
3. Reading stories from 
books. 


4. Poems about cows, sheep, dogs, farmers, ete. 


readers and library 


THE BOSSY’S PART 


The Bossy Cow looks up at me 

To greet me as I pass; | 
But when I try to talk to her, 
She keeps on munching grass. 
She seems to have so much to do, 
When Id prefer to play; 

She shakes her 


“This is my busy day.” 


head as if she meant: 
I wonder then; what can it be, 

That bossy has to do? 

She wanders far and chews her cud, 

It can’t be work to chew. 

But when the farmer brings the milk, 
White foaming in the pail, 

I know why good old bossy cow 

Just chewed and swung her tail. 


— Florence Piper Tuttle 
32 


Other good poems on the Farm — 

‘“‘Farmers,”’ by Marchette Gaylord Chute; 
‘*‘Rhymes About Ourselves,’’ Macmillan; ‘‘Lambs 
in the Meadow,”’ Alma-Tadema; ‘‘Posy Ring,”’ 
Doubleday; ‘‘Milking Time,”’ Christine Rossetti; 
Song,’’ Macmillan; ‘*The Cow,’’ Steven- 
son; **Child’s Garden of Verse,”’ Scribners; ‘*The 
Hay Loft,” **Child’s 


Verse,”’ Scribner’s. 


Stevenson, Garden of 


5. Making up simple original poems, like: 


THE MILKMAN 
Early in the morning, 
Before the sun is seen, 
Comes the early milkman 


Bringing milk and cream. 


THE ROOSTER 
The Rooster crows and crows and crows, 
He’s sure to wake me up; 
And Mother Hen lays a nice brown egg 
To fill my breakfast cup. 

6. Making and reading of a chart on ‘“‘How We 
Made Butter.”’ 

7. Pictures of farm activities to be placed about 
the room. The teacher puts on the board 
statements like: 

Find the picture that shows how milk comes 
to the city. 

Find the picture that shows us where sheep 
are kept. 
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. Reading or recording the ‘“‘daily news’ 


SEPTEMBER, 


Find the one who lays our eggs. 
Find the home of Mother Hen and her chick- 
ens. 


. Learning farm poems to be recited at As- 


sembly. 


. Reading the story of corn. 
. Reading the story of wheat. 
. Reading the story of wool. 

Bulletin 


Boards — on ‘“‘Farm_ Life,.”’’ on 


‘*Fruits’’ and ‘*Vegetables.”’ 


. Making a simple first book on ‘“‘Our Farm.”’ 


. Bringing and sharing farm stories with the 


group. 


. Labeling objects on the farm. 


and 
weather report. 


. Bringing in news of interest as to farm ani- 


mals, their care, life of the farmer, ete. 


LANGUAGE 


. A simple letter to the farmer, thanking him 


for a helpful visit. 


. Dramatizing stories of farm animals, like: 


“Farm Twins,”’ Perkins, Houghton 

Sheep and the Pig,”’ Bailey, ‘‘For the 
Children’s Hour,”’ Platt and Munk. 

‘The Ride With the Pony,”’ Bryant, Hough- 
ton 

**The Kid Who Would Not Bailey, ‘‘Fire- 
light Stories,”’’ Platt and Munk 


. Making a puppet show of the ‘‘Farm Twins.”’ 


. Making a riddle book of ‘‘Farm Animals,”’ 


like: 

The farmer gives me oats and hay to eat 
during the winter. 

In the summer I am out in the pasture. 
The farmer is very kind to me. 

Sometimes his little girl gives me a red apple 
to eat. 

I carry heavy loads for him. 

I give the children rides, too. 

Who am I? 

Discussion about the farm. 


- Hunting for pictures to help in making the 


farm. 
Making a simple ‘‘Farm Book.”’ 


Making a simple book: ‘‘Our Farm Animals.”’ 


1954 


Activities Growing Out of F'arm Unit 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


9. 


. Making curtains for windows of farmhouse. 


the 
sheep, grinding the wheat, making butter, 
the cows, etc. 


Writing very simple sentences about 


. Inviting the parents to see our farm. 
. Simple original poems about the farm. 
. Discussion of Milk and Butter. 

. Listening to poems read by the teacher. 


. A Thanksgiving Party — Study of fruits and 


vegetables. 


. A Peep Show — “Our Farm.” 
Vegetable Chart. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


. Why some grass is poisonous to animals. 
. Why sheep do not need to live in a barn. 


. Why cows give better and more milk if well 


cared for. 


. The study of the weather and how it affects 


the farm. 


. Making of Butter. 


. Study of clouds, rain, sun, frost. 


NUMBER 


Simple problems growing out of farm life: 
1. Measuring for the buildings. 

2. Making recipes for apple sauce. 

3. Simple farm problems. 

4. Lunch orders — quart and pint through 
the study of milk. 


INDUSTRIAL AND FINE ARTS 


. Making the buildings and animals on the 


farm. 


. Making farm posters. 


. Making covers for ‘“‘Our Farm Book,” “Our 


Animal Book.”’ 


. Illustrating farm stories and poems. 
. Illustrating ‘““Our Own Farm Book.”’ 
. Making clay dishes for farmhouse. 
. Making furniture for farmhouse. 

. Making drinking bowls for cattle. 
. Making rugs for farmhouse. 

. Illustrating farm songs. 


. Designing wallpaper for farmhouse. 
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Activities at Oliver Hazard Perry School 
Cleveland, Ohio 


ALICE HANTHORN, Principal 


Children are much interested in 
their weight and height. This picture 


shows a group of five-year-olds being Mc 
weighed and measured by the school 
nurse. enj 

Many young children are under- ‘oi 
weight. Their habits of eating and 
sleeping are poor. Some children do not it i 
want to eat breakfast. Others want to ; 
eat only something sweet. They refuse tion 
proper foods such as cereal, fruit and I 
eggs. Some do not like milk. 

Sleep also has much to do with gra 
health. Young children should sleep ae 
at least ten hours in a quiet room with ; 
plenty of fresh air each night. <= pos 

The school should aid the home in establish- child and his mother. Below is a suggested Lef 
ing good health habits. A health chart recording chart. Mothers are usually glad to cooperate : 

the height, type of breakfast and hours of with the teacher in supplying this information. | 
sleep makes a strong impression on both the oi 

HEALTH CHART 5-Year Olds Sti 
Name Height Weight Breakfast Sleep Date a 

Kathy White 45 in. Underweight, no breakfast 8 hrs. Sept. 15 
34 lbs. 

A? ’ 

Mary Hill 42 in. | ae in good breakfast 11 hrs. Sept. 15 for 
James Mack 47 in. = too much sweet food 10 hrs. Sept. 15 gro 
Here are suggestions for proper diet ins\ 

Breakfast Lunch or Supper Dinner ! 

cooked cereal hot soup cooked vegetable other than 

fruit sandwich potato | pla 

boiled or poached egg (meat, peanut butter or salad (fruit or raw vegetable) 

toast and butter cheese) meat, fish or baked beans i we: 

glass of milk fruit simple dessert 

(Choose at least 3) 2 glasses of milk milk or cocoa _ 

The school can do many things to help im- making good health popular. Many parents am 
prove the eating habits of children such as, have thanked primary and kindergarten teach- it | 
awarding children who cooperate by permit- ers for their help in improving the eating and 
ting them to do extra duties, praising them and sleeping habits of their children. : 
aa AMERICAN CHILDHOOD SE! 
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Most children love to play. All should 
enjoy activities of many kinds. When 
a child does not like to join in the fun, 
it indicates a serious physical or emo- 
tional difficulty. 
However, a carefully planned pro- 
gram of physical activities is needed to 
insure well developed muscles, proper 
posture, and general vigorous health. 
Left to themselves, children have a 
tendency to choose the same games over 
and over, partly because they can play 
these well, but mainly due to the fact that they 
know only a few games. 

The open school yard is an excellent place 
for fun, providing the weather is good, the 
ground dry and the yard of sufficient size to 
insure safety. 

A gymnasium is a great help. When children 
play in the gymnasium they should always 
wear gymnasium shoes for safety and for 
protection to the floor. A gymnasium suit also 
adds much to the pleasure of the child, since 
it permits free movement. 


The physical education program provides for 
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Activities at Oliver Hazard Perry School 
Cleveland, Ohio 


ALICE HANTHORN, Principal 


free play as well as definite required exercise. 
In the photograph above, children are enjoying 
free play for ten minutes before the regular 
lesson begins. 

In order to insure the learning of a variety 
of games have each room teacher discuss with 
her class the games to be played at recess. A 
record is kept of these games. Some are more 
popular than others and these are chosen more 
frequently. New games are introduced grad- 
ually and often become popular very quickly. 
The school yard is organized so that running 
games do not interfere with such games as 
hopscotch, circle games, etc. Physical education 


periods are very popular. 
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SEAT WORK Bess Bruce Cleaveland FAF 


©) 


Helen painted a LL N 


Mary has a new 


{> 
are ripe 


is hard 
Joan has a pretty , W 


John has lost his & 


On the dotted line write the name of the picture. 


Then each picture may be colored. 
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Flora V. Shoemaker 
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MATCHING ACTIVITY—What Do They Eat? Helen Strimple 


Can you find what each of the animals likes best to eat? Write the number of each animal beside the food it likes best. 
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THE 


MOPPETS, 
AND PEG 


Helen Strimple 


‘ll 
Mi 
{ 


Meg remains seated when Mother introduces her lady Peg offers her Mother’s guest this comfortable chair. 
caller. She will not give up the most comfortable chair She removes her story book from the chair so the guest 


to the guest until Mother repeatedly asks her to meve. will have more comfort. 


Meg interrupts the conversation between her Mother Peg sits quietly in the room reading her story book while 
and her Mother’s caller. Meg talks all the time and the her Mother and friend have a nice chat together. 


grown-ups do not have a chance to say anything. 
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A BLUEBIRD IN 


Birds may be cut 


from yellow or 


blue construction 


paper, or from 


white construction 


THE CLASSROOM Louise D. Tessin 


Cut a band of paper that will 
well overlap about a twig. 
Fold it as shown--X. Paste 
about twig so one flat side 
faces to the front. 


paper painted in 


natural colors. 


Flowers may be cut 

from pink paper, or 
white paper tinted 

pink as shown--A 


Fill bottle 
with sand 
cut 
leaves 
and 
flowers 
from 
folded 
paper 


Birds, green 
leaves and 
blossoms are 
pasted to 
paper bands 
about twigs 


scrape across flower ypetals 
with knife blade to make 
them curl 
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ssin THE NEW BURROW I. Dyer ie, 


VICTOR VOLE-MOUSE, DIG YOUR BURROW 4b 
UNDER THOSE STONES! REMEMBER, THE 7 ' 
PASSAGES BETWEEN YOUR ROOMS MUST BE COU AAW i 


TOO NARROW FOR A WEASEL TO SQUEEZE 
THR OU GH. 


WAS JUST 81G 
ENOUGH TO 


SQUEEZE 


af 

NO MORE NARROW 5. mTHAT NIGHT A WEASEL 
PASSAGES FOR ME CHASED VIC ACROSS 


WHEN (MIN A N THE FIELD; 

HURRY THEY'LL § (4 

SLOW ME DO {2 ip 


fy. \ 


=. 


MOTHER WAS RIGHT! [THAT NARROW PASSAGE RACED 
THAT WEASEL’S IN NEAR THE FRONT DOOR FAR AWAY. 
MY BURROW: SAVED VIC*S LIFE FORJ 


WHILE THE WEASEL 
ENLARGED IT--- | 


é 


if 
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MARY AND HER LITTLE LAMB—Puzzle I. Dyer Kuenstler 
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Find Mary’s two brothers, the lamb’s mother, an apple, a surprised elf, a rabbit, a fawn, a frog, a rooster, and a ruler. 
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What a Nightmare! 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


Characters: 
Bob 


Connie 


Priscilla 

George 
Francis Florence 
Scene: At Bob’s (As 

the scene opens, the group are 


house. 


at Bob’s house discussing the 
advantages and disadvantages 
of returning to school. Bob is 
speaking.) 

Bob: I suppose you girls are just 
thrilled about going back to school. 
You always 
summer 
clothes. 

Connie: Oh, is that Well, 
there are plenty of boys who like to 
get back too, smarty. My brother 
is going to be captain of the high 
school football team and he says he 
wants school to begin so they can 
start practicing. 

Francis: Well, I hope you notice 
her brother doesn’t mention study- 
ing out of books. Sure, we like to go 
back for recesses with all the fun, 
but who wants to open up History, 
Geography, and Arithmetic books? 

Priscilla: Vd like to know what 
you boys would like to do if you 
didn’t have to go to school. You 
would be so ignorant you wouldn't 
be able to do anything that re- 
quired brains, that’s for sure. 

George: We'll tell ‘em, boys. 
What do you say? Don’t you re- 
member what we were discussing 
before these girls so rudely inter- 
rupted us? 

Florence: Yes, 
hardly wait. 


want to show 


and all 


your 


tans your 


new 


so? 


tell us, we can 
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Bob: Well, it’s like this. We would 
really like to go up in a space ship. 
That’s one place where we wouldn't 
take 
Connie: Then I guess you don't 


have to our homework. 
know much about space ships if you 
say that. Remember, we girls read 
about such things, too. 
shucks. 
make me laugh. You 
T.V. that 
space ship and you think you could 
run one yourself. I'll bet you girls 
don’t even know why they 
magnets on the bottom of 
boots. 

Priscilla: Magnets? What 
they? They must have shown those 
the night my mother made me do 
looking at 


You 


look at a 


Francis: girls 


program on shows a 


have 
their 


are 


homework instead of 

George: What did we tell you? You 
girls may beat us in school work, but 
I bet the three of us could handle a 
space ship right now. 

Florence: It’s too bad there isn’t 
one handy, so we could hitch-hike 
a ride to the moon with you smart 
little boys. 

Bob: I even dreamed that I was 
running one last night and I[ han- 
dled it so easily I was just about to 
reach the moon when I woke up. I 
had fallen out of bed, worse luck. 

Connie: That shows you didn’t 
know how to handle a space ship. 
When you fell out of bed, that was 
when you pulled the wrong switches 
or whatever you call them. 

Francis: I know one thing. I'd 
rather dream about a space ship 


than about 
THAT 
MARE. 
Priscilla: If we don’t go 
now, it will be too late to even 
dream. Come on, gang. Let’s give 
Bob a bed and 
dream again about his Space Ship. 
(They all leave as Act I closes.) 


returning school. 


WOULD BE A NIGHT- 


home 


chance to go to 


ACT IL. 
THE DREAM 
Characters: 

Same as in Act I. 

Scene: In a Space Ship. (By 
the use of pictures, etc., a rea- 
sonable replica of a Space Ship 
could be achieved. The children 
should be able also to be dressed 
appropriately. they 
can make much of the equip- 
ment themselves. 

Bob: Well, at last we're off in our 
own Space Ship. [ guess you all 
agree that this is better than start- 
ing back to school. 

Connie: Well, if you’re sure you 
know how to run the thing, Bob. 
Where are we now? 

Francis: If I could only read this 
compass, we would be better off. 
I remember it told us how in our 
Arithmetic and Science books, but 
I didn’t bother to read the stuff. 
Do you happen to have one of those 
books handy, girls? 

Priscilla: Remember, boys, you 
told us not to bring school books. We 
wouldn’t need them. 

George: I don’t care about the 
Arithmetic book, but I do wish I'd 
brought my Science book. It showed 
all the planets and especially the 
moon. If we’re headed in that di- 
rection, I’d like to know a bit more 
about it than I do. 


Doubtless 
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Florence: While you're about it, 
you might mention the Geography 
book we didn’t bring. That book we 
had last year was full of interesting 
stories about the world in which we 
live and there was a whole section 
about space and air, ete. 

Bob: One of you had better keep 
the records of this trip. Who is the 
best writer? 

Connie: Well, | know one thing, it 
wouldn't be any of you boys. You 
never bothered to do your Penman- 
ship had the 

Francis: | forgot to put the mag- 


when you chance. 
nets on our boots before we started. 
Now we'll all be rattling around in 
this space ship if we get any higher. 

Priscilla: That’s just like 
most im- 


you, 
always forgetting the 
portant thing. | am getting scared 
and I for one wish I were back in 
You will find out 
school isn’t the worse place. Won't 
you please take us back, Bob? 
George: Ul tell you a secret, girls, 


school. boys 


doesn’t know how to get you back, 
and he is as scared as the rest of us. 

Florence: Oh dear, what is going 
to happen to us? Didn’t anyone 
bring book about 
Ships? 


even a Space 

Bob: If | ever get home sately, the 
first thing U'll do is go to school and 
open those books and start study- 
ing. If I only knew how far up we are 
and how far it 


again. 


is down to earth 
(Just then there is a big noise and 
all of the children pretend the ship 
has landed suddenly. They give a 
start, open their eyes wide, and then 
rub them vigorously. They look 
about, then all start to laugh.) 
Connie: A DREAM! A DREAM! 
It’s all a dream! but all the same 
I’m heading for home so I can get 
ready for that first day of school. 
(They all stand together 
sing happily, “School Days.” 
End of Play 


and 


Chicken Little 


(A choric playlet for primary children) 
LOUISE BINDER SCOTT 


All: 
It’s morning, and the big red sun 
Says, “Another day’s begun!” 
Listen now to Rooster Pooster 
Sending out his morning booster! 
Rooster: 
“Er, er, er, er, errrrrrrr! 
It’s time for sleepy-heads 
To tumble out of beds! 
Er, er, er, er, errrrrrrr! 
All: 
Turkey Lurkey makes a gobbling 
sound, 
As he drags his feathers on the 
ground. 
Turkey: 
Gobble, gobble, gobble, gobble! 
I’m very happy, you can bet. 
Thanksgiving is a long way off, 
And I won’t be cooked just yet. 
All: 


Ducky Lucky waddles by 
On his yellow-webbed feet; 
He pokes his flat bill here and 


there 


In search of bugs and worms to 
eat. 
Ducky: 
Quack, quack, quack, quack! 
See the downy feathers that 
1 wear upon my back! Quack! 
All: 
Henny Penny lays the very best 
Nice brown eggs in her straw nest. 
Henny: 
Cluck, cluck, cluck! For all my 
brood 
! must find delicious food. 


All: 


And Goosy Loosy makes loud 
hisses. 
She tries to catch a bug, but 
misses. 
Goosy: 
Th ---th---th--- 
All: 


Smell the lovely morning air! 
Here’s a garden; I declare! 

Rows on rows of beets, tomatoes, 
Peas, green spinach, and potatoes. 


Bob doesn’t know where he is, he 


Barnyard fowl, stay in your pen. 
Do not venture near again! 
Farmer take a 

chance, 
So he’s built a good strong fence: 
To keep the barnyard fowl away 
Listen to the 
Tomato: 


Brown won't 


vegetables say 


Mrs. Beet, you’re surely growing 
Watch your step! There is 1 
knowing! 
Beet: 
knowing? 
mean? 


Just what do yo 
My leaves are of the finest sheen. 
The farmer’s wife is very proud 


She thinks I’m loveliest of the 


crowd, 
Tomato: 
The choicest leaves you wear, 
But Mrs. Beet, take care! 
Spinach: 
I don’t know what you mean. 


But MY leaves are’such a pretty 
green. 
I’m spinach. I make people strong. 
Tomato: 
But something’s very, very wrong. 
| feel it way down deep inside. 
I think that we had better hide. 
Potato: 
Oh, nonsense, Mrs. Red Tomato. 
I am Mrs. Irish Potato. 
Why do you have to talk that 
way? 
Why be so sad? Come, let’s be gay! 
Tomato: 
If Chicken 


garden, 


Little gets into this 
my dear friend, 
He'll peck us each and every one. 
and that will be the end. 
Pea: 
Ho, ho! 
NOT! 
And I shall tell you why. 
il pop out of my little pod, 
And hit him in the eye; 
Or I may pop him twice instead, 
Once in the eye, once on the head! 
All: 
Of course, 
this; 
You won't believe a bit 
That vegetables could talk like 
this. 
You won't believe 
Chicken: 
Peep! Peep! 
All: 
The little pea was right, 


Ha, ha! He'd better 


you won't believe 


a word of it! 
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of it! 


For here comes Chicken Little. Ducky: Now kindly follow me. 
He’s Henny Penny’s baby chick, Th ——- th —--—-— I’m going back! I'll take you there. You'll see! 
And he doesn’t care a_ whittle, I don’t believe a word. All: 
As long as he can scratch and eat, The sky cannot have fallen down, So Foxy Loxy took the lead. 
And LEAVES are a _ delicious For not a sound J heard. They least suspected what his 
treat All: deed 
For this fuzzy baby chick. But Goosy Loosy changed his Would be. And soon they reached 
He’s going through that fence mind, a door 
right now. And joined them on their way. That they had never seen before. 
He seems to know the trick. Then miles and miles’ they It opened right INTO A DEN! 
Chicken: traveled, And before you could count to ten, 
Peep, peep! Yum, yum! Potatoes, And you could hear them say! He shut the door and with a key, 
beets, Fowl: He locked it tightly as could be. 
Tomatoes, spinach, too. The sky is falling, falling down. And then he went to get some 
And here are peas; they look just It’s very true, you know, wood 
fine. Because our Chicken Little And a great big iron pot. 
For my breakfast they will do! Says that it is so. It didn’t take the fowl too long 
Pea: All: To learn what was to be their lot. 
Ho, ho! Ha, ha! Vl surely fix Then over hill and over dale, The fireplace they spied; 
That fluffy, little yellow chick! They followed one by one, Then Chicken Little cried: 
I'll pop out fast as anything, As Chicken Little led the way Chicken: 
And fall right on bis head, PING! Toward the setting sun. Use your wings! Fly, fly, fly! 
Chicken: They did not stop for food or Up the chimney and goodby! 
Oh, oh! The sky is falling down! drink, All: 
Henny: Nor paused to say a word. Of course you know that fowl 
How do you know it’s true? ‘Then all at once out in the brush, can fly, 
Chicken: A deep, gruff voice was heard! And an animal can’t, how hard he 
Part of it fell on my head, PING! Fory Lory: try. 
I'm going row to tell the king! My friends, pray won't you tell Away they sped and_ never 
Rooster: me why stopped 
Er, er, er, er, errrrrr! In all this hate you’re passing by? Till they were safely in their pen; 
May I please go with you? All: We do not have to tell you that 
Chicken: THEN FOXY LOXY CAME IN They never left again. 
Of course you may! Of course SIGHT! All: 
you may! Fory: Then Chicken Little said: 
But hurry up! Please do! I'll help you in your dreadful Chicken: 
Turkey: plight. I’ve learned 
Gobble, gobble! Why are you All: A lesson the hard way. 
In such a worry-flurry? They told him all about the sky I will always be so careful 
Ducky: That fell on Chicken  Little’s Of every WORD I say! 
That’s what I want to know! head. All: 
Chicken: So Foxy Loxy gave advice, Mrs. Potato laughed so hard 
Won't both of you please hurry? 
And this is what he said: It really made her cry. 
it fell dows Whe thie: “PING! Fory Lory: And tears rolled down on every 
So I am running very fast To tell the king, you say? side 
To tell it to the king! You're going the wrong way. From each and every eye! 


Autumn 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 
The grapes have turned to purple, 
Wild geese are in the sky; 
Bright, colored leaves are flying 
As the autumn wind rides by! 
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**Yes, it is a new skirt,’”’ said Mrs. Gouse 


Mrs. Goose's New Skirt 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the Author 


Mars. GOOSE wanted a new 
fall skirt. She decided to go to Mr. 
Gobbler’s General Store and buy 
one. 

It was a crispy autumn day. The 
sky was blue, and the trees were 
orange and yellow and rose-pink. 
Mrs. Goose loved bright colors. “I'll 
buy a red skirt,”’ she said to herself. 
“Then be just like the trees.” 

Yes, Mr. Gobbler had a lot of 
new skirts; in all sizes and colors. 
Mrs. Sheep had just selected a nice 
blue plaid one. There were grays 
and browns and greens, and yes, 
reds. Mrs. Goose seized the very 
brightest one. “I'll take this,’ she 
said to Mr. Gobbler. 

He looked at it. “I’m afraid that 
one is too small a size. It’ won't 
hang down long enough.” 


“Oh it will be all right,’ Mrs. 


Goose told him, holding it up against 
her goosie side. 

“[’m quite sure it will not be 
long enough,” Mr. Gobbler said, 
then. 

But Mrs. Goose liked the skirt 
and was in a hurry to get away with 
it. 

“It’s all right, sure,” 
said, snapping a black eye. 

“Well, I'm glad you're sure,” 
said Mr. Gobbler, “because I’m not.”’ 
And he wrapped it up and gave it to 
her. Then he gave her a quick hard 
look, as though to say, “If it isn’t 
right, don’t come back complaining 
to me about it. I wasn’t to blame.” 

Mrs. Goose hurried away. She 
was anxious to try on the pretty 
red skirt. She wanted to go and 
show it to Mrs. Squirrel, and some 
of her other friends. 


she 


When she arrived at home in her 
own bedroom, in front of her mirror, 
she snatched off her old gray skirt 
and put on the new one. 

It was red, it was pretty, but oh 
dear! It was too short, quite a bit 
too short. Way up to her goosie 
knees. Even higher. 

Mrs. Goose paraded back and 
forth in front of her mirror, and 
switched this way and that, hoping 
that suddenly the skirt would seem 
long enough. But it didn’t. The 
more she hoped, the worse it looked. 

Well, she just couldn’t go back 
and change it, after she had insisted 
to Mr. Gobbler that it was long 
enough! What should she do? Then 
she had a bright idea. She would cut 
a piece off the top of the skirt, and 
sew it to the bottom. That would 
make it longer! It would be easy; 
why hadn’t she thought of this 
before? 

Mrs. Goose snatched off the 
skirt, and worked away with the 
scissors quickly, before she could 
change her feathery mind. 

There — that was a good-sized 
piece. Now she would sew it to the 
bottom of the skirt, and then all 
would be well. She began to sew fast 
and furiously, humming a_ little 
tune. “Well,”’ she said to herself, 
“sometimes I do get into pickles, 
but I always think of some way to 
get out of them. There’s nothing 
like using your brain. How easy it is, 
to make this skirt the right length, 
just by cutting a piece off the top, 
and sewing it to the bottom. It 
couldn’t help but be longer, with 
more on the bottom!” 

Of course there was no one there 
to say, “But what about the top? 
There will be less on the top —! And 
Mrs. Goose didn’t think of this, 
herself; she only kept on working.’ 

She sewed very neatly; she really 
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took time to do that. When it was 
done, she slipped the skirt over her 
soosie head and down her long neck. 
She shook the folds around her, and 


looked into the mirror again, 
happily. 

Then her expression changed. Oh, 
dear — the skirt wasn’t longer, it 


even looked a little shorter! And of 
course it was, because she had taken 
a seam in it, where the two parts 
were sewed together. 

“Oh dear,” thought Mrs. Goose, 
“this is queer. I was sure I had cut 
off a long enough piece. Weli, I'll 
try again. I'll cut off an even bigger 
bit.” 

So she did, and went all through 
that business again, of fussing, and 
sewing, and then trying the skirt on. 

This time she nearly cried, when 
she looked in the mirror. For the 
skirt was even shorter than it had 
been the first time! And of course— 
because now Mrs. Goose had taken 
lwo seams in it. 

She flopped right down on the 
floor, in a sad, discouraged heap. 
And just then there was a tap-tap- 
tap at the door. 

“Come in,’ she said, and Mrs. 
Hen came in. 

“Whatever is the matter)’ she 
asked, craning her. neck. ‘You 
sitting there on the floor, looking all 
done-up and done-in. And what 
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have you got on? A new skirt? This 
is no time to look sad, when you 
have a nice new red skirt.” 

“Yes, it is a new skirt,” said Mrs. 
Goose, hopping up, “but look at it. 
It is too short. It was too short in the 
first place, so I cut a piece off the 
top and sewed it to the bottom, to 
make it longer. It was still too short 
—so | did it again. Now I don't 
know what to do)” 

Mrs. Hen just stared at her. What 
a goosie goose she is, she thought to 
herself. Can’t she see that taking 
pieces off the top and sewing them 
to the bottom wouldn’t: help any? 
Well, if she doesn’t see it, there’s no 
use explaining. 

Instead, Mrs. Hen said, kindly, 
“Take the skirt off. Let me try it on. 
I need a new skirt, too; I like red, 
and maybe it will be the right length 
for me.” 

Mrs. Hen put it on. It was the 
right length. She looked lovely. 

“T’'ll sell it to you for a little less 
than I paid for it,” said Mrs. 
Goose, “because it is all pieced up. 
Then it will be a bargain.” 

Mrs. Hen said that was being 
very fair. “But now what are you 
going to do?” she asked Mrs. Goose. 
“You have no new red skirt, and | 
have.” 

“I'd go back to Mr. Gobbler’s 
and get another one,” Mrs. Goose 


‘Don’t pay any attention to him,” said Mrs. Hen. 


told her, “but he was very un- 
pleasant. He kept telling me that 
the skirt wasn’t the right size.” 
“Oh, don’t 
Mrs. Hen. 
“Wait 


Goose. 


be silly,” snapped 

“Just go. Run along.” 
here, then,” said Mrs. 
“And when I come back 
well have a cup of tea together, 
both of us, in our new skirts.”’ 

Mrs. Hen waited. She sat in Mrs. 
Goose’s red rocking chair and rocked 
and read and yawned. After a while 
she saw Mrs. Goose coming back. 

She had on something red. But it 


wasn't a skirt. It looked like a 
jacket. 
Mrs. Goose came in. Yes, she 


still had on her old gray skirt. “See,” 
she 


said, “‘my new shorty coat. 
Isn't it pretty?” 
“Why — I thought you needed a 


skirt,” said Mrs. Hen. 

“Well, this is it. I changed my 
mind. I bought a new red jacket 
instead. Don’t I look smart?” 

“You may look smart,” thought 
Mrs. Hen, “but you aren’t. You 
aren't smart to need a new skirt — 
and buy a jacket, instead. That’s 
just plain dumb.” 

we'll have our tea,” smiled 
Mrs. Goose, ‘“‘and then we’ll take a 
walk together. You in the red skirt 
— I in the red jacket. If we walk 
close together we'll look just like a 
new suit.” 
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They passed Mrs. Squirrel’s house 


that way. She stuck her head out of 


“Hello,” she called 


“How red you look? I thought it 


the window. 


was the fire engine.” 
“Don't pay any 

her,” said Mrs. Hen. 
They passed Black Cat’s house. 
“Hello,” he shouted. “New 

clothes? I thought you were a 


attention to 


sunset.” 

“Don’t pay any 
him,” said Mrs. Hen. 

They walked along and_ they 
walked along, and all of a sudden 
Mrs. Goose began to laugh. 

“What's the matter)” asked Mrs. 
Hen. 

“Well, I've just thought how 
silly I was — It’s very plain. The 
very idea of my cutting a piece off 
the top — to sew it on the bottom 
to make the skirt longer! I see what 
the matter was, now.” 


attention to 


“T’m glad you do,” said Mrs. 
Hen, hoping that Mrs. Goose was 
brighter than she thought. 

“Anyone can see that I should 
have cut a piece off the bottom, and 
sewed it to the top,” went on Mrs. 


She stood in the closet holding a hanger. 


Goose. “That would have made it 
longer over my stomach — and 
dropped the whole thing down. 
That would have made it right.” 
When she heard this, Mrs. Hen 
felt just too discouraged. Mrs. Goose 
was a goose and that was that, and 
she had had enough of her for that 
day. She said, ‘“‘Well, here’s where I 
turn off,” and walked right in the 


direction of her own house. 

There wasn’t anything for Mrs. 
Goose to do but go home, too. She 
thought she would take a_ nap. 
But what did she do? She laid her 
red jacket down on the bed, and 
went and stood in the closet holding 
a clothes hanger. That didn’t seem 
quite right: but she couldn't think 
out what was the matter. 


Through the Looking Glass 


AGNES BEHLING 


Au week Susan had looked 
forward to Saturday and the prom- 
ised ride in a glass-bottomed boat. 
At last Saturday arrived. Impa- 
tiently she stood on the pier and 
waited for the graceful swan-like 
boat with its gay canopy to glide to 
a stop. Then she ignored the hand 
outstretched to steady her, jumped 
into the boat, sandwiched herself 
between two passengers, and waited 
anxiously for the adventure to 
begin. 

Finally the boatman called, ‘All 
aboard the glass-bottomed boat!” 
and, after a brief pause, lowered 
the heavy curtain. The craft moved 
out of the world of reality into a 
realm of fantasy. 

Everyone leaned forward and 
stared through the glass into th> 
water which was to be the stage. 


The boatman had spoken truthfully 
when he had said the day was ideal, 
for the lighting effects were beauti- 
ful. The sunlight filtered through 
the transparent blue-green water 
and produced kaleidoscopic patterns 
of lights and shadows. 

While the eyes of the passengers 
were becoming adjusted to the 
changes, the guide directed their 
attention to the mosaic of seaweed, 
rocks, shells and sand which were 
the backdrop for the creatures that 
live in the sea. He explained that 
the seaweeds, buoyed up by thous- 
ands of airbulbs of varying shapes 
and sizes, are among the simplest 
plants known, for they have no 
true roots, no leaves, no stems. 
Their 


anchors while their leaflike thalli 


root-like holdfasts act as 


manufacture food from the carbon 
dioxide and water about them in 
the presence of sunlight; for all 
seaweeds, like land plants have 
chlorophyll. Susan learned that the 
red seaweed which swayed in the 
water like a cypress in the wind is 
the deepest living seaweed, but 
that even at a depth of five hundred 
feet below the surface its minute 
branching and its rich coloring 
enable it to catch the faint rays of 
light which penetrate the water. 
Floating along nearer the surface 
was the brown kelp, one of the 
longest living plants known. It 
astonished her to learn that there 
are hundreds of kinds of seaweed, 
ranging from the bright green sea 
lettuce found near the shore to the 
beautifully colored plant coral 
which because of its hard, crusty 
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cell walls is often mistaken for true 
coral. All are useful in some way or 
another to both man and _ sea 
animals. 

Once she glimpsed the strange 
sea creatures below, the voice of 
the guide faded into the distance. 
Susan saw mussels with strong 
threads fastened securely to rocks; 
limpets, chitons, barnacles and other 
shells clinging so tenaciously to 
objects that they seemed a part of 
them; and starfish appearing in 
unbelievable sizes, shapes and col- 
ors. All had one characteristic in 
common: they were waiting pa- 
tiently for the restless waves to 
bring their food to them. All, that is, 
except the hermit crabs which were 
out nervously househunting. Pale 
moon snails inched across the sea 
bottom, possibly on their way to 
the sandy beaches to lay their 
eggs in thick rings called collars. 
Rock crabs, kelp crabs, and shore 
crabs pushed themselves into small 
crevices or hid in surrounding sea- 
weeds to escape the attention of 
their enemies. When the gentleman 
beside Susan caught sight of the 
great abalones below, he exclaimed 
excitedly and declared in a voice of 
authority that there is no sea food 


“Ter THAT a cute little 
kitten)” said Tommy to his brother. 

“IT wonder who it belongs to,” 
said Jimmy. 

“IT don’t know. I never saw it 
before. It is such a pretty orange. 
The only cats I have seen around 
here are black and white.” 

“Me too.” 

‘“‘Look how it rubs itself against 
my legs,’ said Tommy. 

“It likes to have me pet it.” 

“Listen to it purr,” said Tommy. 
“Should we play with it awhile?” 

“*Let’s.”’ 

‘“‘We better go in the house now. 
Mother will wonder why it took us 
so long to get home from school,”’ 
said Tommy. 
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comparable in flavor and delicacy 
to abalone steaks. 

Never had she dreamed there 
were so many different kinds of sea 
shells of every imaginable size, 
shape, color and design, but her 
wonder was increased when she 
heard the guide explain that not 
only is each able to build its shelter 
larger when the need arises, but 
that it can do so in never varying 
form and design, even to coloring it 
in a definite pattern with certain 
tints repeated over and over in 
exactly the same way each time. 
Its only tool is its mantle, that 
fleshy. covering of the body which 
secretes the matter from which the 
shell is formed. Strangely enough 


-the tiny shell, as a baby, swims 


freely about with no sign of its 
lime house at all. 

In contrast with the vivid colors 
of the starfish and the sea urchin, 
were the delicate tints of the inno- 
cent-looking sea-anemones and other 
sea-flowers whose tentacles sting 
unsuspecting victims and carry them 
to their death. 

Schools of perch and convict fish 
hurried by followed by larger, coarse- 
looking fish which paused for a 
moment as they stared back at the 


Tommys Stray Kitten 


YVONNE ALTMANN 


“The kitty is following us,” said 
Jimmy. 

“Go home, kitty. You must not 
follow us or you will get lost,” 
said Tommy. 

The kitty wouldn’t mind. She 
followed the boys. 

“There’s a lady on the porch. 
Maybe she knows who the kitty 
belongs to,” said Jimmy. 

‘*Let’s ask her.” 

“All right. You ask her.” 

“Do you know who the kitty 
belongs asked Tommy. 

““No, I don’t. I never saw it be- 
fore,” answered the lady. 

“Thank you,” answered Tommy. 

As they walked along the street, 
they kept asking different people 


passengers with bulging eyes and 
gaping mouths. 

Susan had a feeling that these 
strangely beautiful, as well as the 
grotesquely fashioned sea _ plants 
and animals living in their watery 
environment were all characters 
from a Walt Disney comic. 

Then, suddenly the ghastly car- 
cass of a small shark drifted across 
the stage, pursued by myriads of 
fish of all kinds. Each was intent 
upon getting his share of the 
feast. The most daring tore savagely 
at the shark’s gaping sides, then 
swam off trailing pale ribbons behind 
them. Others, smaller or less pug- 
nacious, seemed content for the 
left-overs of their more fortunate 
neighbors. To add to the general 
noise and confusion, the gulls sent 
up raucous protests at being cheated 
of their share of the booty. 

There was a grating sound as the 
boat came to a standstill. Before 
Susan realized what had happened, 
the guide raised the curtain, and 
the boatman fastened the gondola 
to the wharf. All too soon her expedi- 
tion into the marine wonderland 
was over. 


if they knew who the kitty belonged 


to and they always received a 
negative answer. 

“Mother, see the stray kitten,” 
said Tommy and Jimmy as they 
came into their house. 

*“Where?” asked mother. 

“Out there in front of our house,” 
answered the brothers. 

“Yes, I see it. Are you sure it is a 
stray kitten?” 

“We think so. It followed us 
home from about four blocks away. 
We asked people along the way and 
nobody knew the kitten,” said 
Tommy. 

“Perhaps now that you are in- 
side, it will go home by itself,” sug- 
gested mother. 

“Maybe it will,” said Jimmy. 

But at supper time the kitten 
was still outside. In fact, it now was 
on the porch meowing. 
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“Can we let the kitten in the 
house?”’ asked Tommy? 

“It doesn’t seem to want to go 
home, so you may,”’ said mother. 

“Hurrah!” said Jimmy. 

The boys played with the kitten. 
They had so much fun. Tommy tied 
a piece of paper on the end of a 
long piece of string. The kitten had 
fun running after it as Jimmy pulled 
it on the rug. Every once in a 
while the kitten would lie down on 
its back and just touch the piece of 
paper into the air with its paws. 

“Supper is ready,” said mother. 

“Can we give the kitten some 
milk for supper?”’ Jimmy asked his 
mother. 

“You may.” 

While the brothers ate their meal, 
the kitten drank the milk. Of 
course, the brothers had to tell 
daddy all about the kitten. 

**Mother, can we make a bed for 
the kitten?’ asked Tommy after he 
and his brother were through with 
the dishes. 

“Yes, you may. What are you 
going to use for the bed?”’ 

(Class guess.) 

“Thought I’d take that box we 
got the groceries in. We have that 
old rag rug in the basement. Can I 
fold it up and use it to put in the 
box?” 

“That’s a good idea. The rug will 
make the bed soft for the kitten. 
What else do you think you better 
make for the kitten?”’ 

(Class guess.) 

“T know,” said Jimmy. “Frank 
had one for bis kitten. You put 
some sand in a box that isn’t so 
high. Then if during the night the 
kitten has to go to the toilet, it 
can use the box.” 

“That’s right.” 

“T’ll get some sand from our 
sandbox,” said Jimmy. 

It didn’t take very long before the 
brothers had both boxes ready. 

“T hope the kitten knows which 
box is for which,” said Tommy, 
laughing. 

“Look, the kitten climbed into 
the box with the rug. Wonder what 
she is going to do?”’ said Jimmy. 

(Class guess.) 

“The kitten is lying down,” said 
Jimmy. 


“Good,” said Tommy. “Let’s go 
back upstairs now. It is time for 
the kitten to go to sleep.”’ 

“Can we keep the kitten?” Jimmy 
asked his mother after he got back 
upstairs. 

“We'll have to watch the news- 
paper and listen on the radio to find 
out who lost the kitten. Then if 
we do not find out, we'll have to run 
an ad in the paper in the lost and 
found column. Tomorrow I'll call 
the radio station that advertises 
things and tell them about the 
kitten. 

“Do we have to, mother? I'd like 
to keep the kitten,” said Jimmy. 

(Class, what do you think the 
mother answered Jimmy?) 

“Would you like someone to 
keep your kitten if you really had 
one and it didn’t come home?” 

“No,” answered Jimmy. 

“T know just how you feel, but 
mother is right. It wouldn’t be fair.”’ 

“I guess not.” 

The next day when the brothers 
came home from school at night, 
they were anxious to find out if the 
kitten was still there. 

“The kitten is here,” called 
Jimmy to his brother, as he bounced 
into the house first. 

“IT called the radio station. They 
announced about the kitten, but 
nobody called the house,” said 
mother. 


Small Ted Went to the Circus 


EDNA HAMILTON 


The day I went to the circus 

I saw the funniest clown .. . 

His brick red hair stood straight 
up 

And his long thin chin flopped 
down! 


His big broad feet flapped the 


floor 

And he wore the oldest raggedy 
clothes... 

He wore two coats and thirteen 
vests 

And he had the ugliest red nose. 


He wore a tiny bright green hat 
And a wide flashing red bow tie, 
He did so many funny things, 
I laughed so hard I had to cry. 


When the newspaper came, the 
boys looked at the lost and found 
column. 

**Lost — an orange kitten. Finder 
please call Stanley 3890 — Re- 
ward,” read Tommy. 

“Gosh,” said Jimmy. “Suppose 
you better call the number.” 

Tommy called the number. 

“What did they say?” 
Jimmy. 

“They are coming for the kitten. 
Her name is Button. The lady that 
answered the phone said her little 
girl would be so happy to get the 
kitten back.” 

“*T know. It is a cute kitten. Here, 
Button, here, Button,” said Jimmy. 
“See, the kitten comes to me so 
that must be the name of her. Ob, 
dear, I wish we did not have to 
give her up.”’ 

“I know, but she isn’t our cat.” 

It didn’t take very long before the 
mother and the little girl arrived 
for Button. 

this 
Tommy. 

“Yes, it is. Thank you so very 
much,” said the little girl, hugging 
the kitten. 

Her mother handed Tommy some 
money. It was a dollar bill. 

“No, thank you. We were happy 
to have Button for a little while.” 

“The money is your reward for 
letting us know you had found 
Button.” 

“It was reward enough just hav- 
ing him to play with for a short 
time.” 

“I feel the same 
Jimmy. 

“That is very nice of you to feel 
that way. We will always remember 
what kind boys you are. Do come 
and see Button now and then. We 
live at 46 Powers Ave.” 

“Thank you, we will.’’ 

The little girl, her mother and 
Button left. Tommy and Jimmy felt 
sad that Button left, but happy 
that they could visit her again. 


asked 


kitten?” asked 


your 


way, said 


Perhaps some day they would have 
a kitten all their very own. 

Do you have a kitten? Do you 
love it and take good care of it? 
I hope so, for then the kitten will 
love you very much. 
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A SEPTEMBER NATURE WALK—Rebus Helen Strimple 


LYNNE LONNIE 


The September SE was warm as 


walked home from 13 . They 


passed an empty lot where oe blooming 


"Lets pick some for Mother said She 


ond explored. He saw 2 


gathered % 
fu334 brown ah. humping along the dusty 


ground. “Tl take these to os, , he scooped them 


gently into ris (3! called 


at the front a. . Come see the surprises we 


brought you = ° was happy to see the 2 surprises, 


She put 4 in ( ) on the 


But she and took the out 


in the yard sO they could hurry on to hunt a safe 


home for their. long winter sleep. 
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Snoopy, the ‘Coon 


LILLIAN S. GRAHAM and MARJORIE WACKERBARTH 


Snoopy, the little raccoon, 
was much too curious for his own 
good. That was the reason for his 
getting into trouble with the other 
woodland animals. 

Snoopy was born in May in the 
north woods of Wisconsin. He and 
his four brothers and sisters lived 
in the furry nest built for them in a 
hollow tree by their mother. They 
stayed there until the summer sun 
began to warm the woods. 

One evening Snoopy’s mother led 
her little family out in the woods 
to get fresh leaves and berries. For 
the first three nights Snoopy stayed 
close to his mother and brothers 
and sisters. After that his curiosity 
got the better of him and he began 
to wander away from his family. 
Understandably, it worried his 
mother. 

Like a good little raccoon Snoopy 
always came back when his Mother 
called, but he was so curious he 
couldn’t help straying again. In 
the distance he saw two brown 
creatures sliding down the river 
bank into the water, climb out, 
run to the top of the hill, and do it 
all over again. 

That was too much for Snoopy. 
“That looks like fun,” he thought, 
so he ambled over to see what it was 
all about. He’d never met an otter, 
but that didn’t make any difference 
to Snoopy. But it did to the otters. 
They stood on their hind legs and 
screamed in fright. Suddenly from 
the near-by woods rushed a full- 
grown otter. Snoopy forgot his 


curiosity and scampered back to 
Mother. 

“Snoopy, you're panting! What 
happened?’ queried Mother. 

“Nothing,” answered Snoopy. “I 
was frightened by the dark.” 

“I’m afraid you were too curious. 
Some day,” warned his mother, 
“you'll get hurt.” 

For a few days Snoopy heeded 
his mother’s warnings, but was still 
very inquisitive. He wanted to see 
what was going on in the woods 
world around him. Why was his 
mother so strict with him? Why 
couldn’t she let him do what he 
wanted? Why couldn’t he have some 
fun? 

One day, seeing a small black 


bear dip his paw into a hollow tree, 
he just had to go over and see what 
was going on. He studied the scene 
carefully. When the cub drew out 
his paw, it was covered with the 
best-smelling stuff, and he seemed 
to enjoy licking off his paw. When 
his paw was quite clean, he would 
smack his lips in sheer ecstasy. 
Even a small cub is much larger 
than a raccoon, but Snooty never 
gave that a thought. He watched 
closely until the cub turned away 
for a bit. Snoopy then sneaked up 
and dipped his paw into the sticky, 
sweet-smelling mass. Just as he was 
about to taste the honey, he was 
struck on the side by a huge paw. 
Snoopy’s breath was knocked out 
and he landed about twenty feet 
away. He jumped to his feet and 
went yipping back to his mother. 
Wouldn’t you think that by this 
time Snoopy would have learned 
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that it doesn’t pay to be snoopy? 
Not Snoopy! He would never learn 
to mind his own business. Again 
his mother tried to reform him, but 
to no avail. 

One day Snoopy was in the woods 
with his family eating berries and 
enjoying them when he heard a 
funny grinding noise. Instead of 
remembering what his mother had 
so often told him, he forgot all that 
and investigated the gr-grinding 
gn-gnawing sound. 

His mother called to him to come 
back this instant, but he told her 
he was finding redder, sweeter, 
better, berries where he was. As he 
explored farther, the gr-grinding 
noise became louder. Snoopy didn’t 
mean to disobey his mother, but he 
let his curiosity get the better of him. 

Soon he saw a very bushy, gray- 
ish-brown something gnawing on 
something. Snoopy’s mother could 


have told him that the bushy 
looking animal was a_ porcupine. 
That under the coat of grayish- 
white guard hair were thousands 
and thousands of sharp quills that 
hurt like thorns. She would have 
told him, too, that the porcupine 
was absolutely harmless if he was 
left alone. But Snoopy liked to find 
out things for himself—the hard way. 
He ambled closer and_ closer 
trying to see just what Mr. Bushy 
was finding so good to eat. He cir- 
cled round and round, but he 
couldn’t get a good look because the 
funny animal circled too, always 
keeping his back to Snoopy. 
Snoopy was getting impatient. 
“Til rush in and take that tasty 
bit away from Mr. Bushy,” he 
thought. “‘It must be delicious.” 
Just as he charged, Bushy turned 
so that Snoopy crashed into Bushy’s 
barbed quills. Snoopy let out a yell 


The Polar Bears 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


(See the Polar Bear Calendar on Page 5) 


W Hen THE fat cubs were 
born, they were as roly-poly as two 
balls of white fluff. They needed 
this thick fluff to keep them warm. 
For by October it was bitter cold 
in the Arctic, so near the North 


Pole. The baby bears were scarcely ° 


bigger than rabbits. 

Their mother had dug a hollow in 
a snow bank and then let the flying 
flakes cover her deeply. Only her 
warm breath melted a chimney 
through which fresh air could come. 
There she spent the winter napping 
and waking, eating nothing herself, 
just living on the thick layers of fat 
under her white fur. For once the 
world outside was white and frozen, 
there was nothing she could find to 
eat. She was as fat, herself, though, 
as a white fur ball. 

The twin brother and sister cubs 
nursed and slept, then nursed and 
slept again in her furry arms, hid- 
den away in their snow cave. 
They needed little milk, they were 
so tiny. 
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Their father had denned up by 
himself, not far away. He would 
leave the training of the cubs en- 
tirely to their mother. 

The cubs had grown by the time 
spring suddenly warmed the air. 
Now birds were flying North to nest 
and rear their young. Salmon were 
swimming up the coast to the rivers 
to spawn. And the silence of the 
winter world had given place to the 
calls of wild ducks and shore birds, 
and the roaring of the bull walruses 
that lay on the ice cakes alongshore. 
Flowers bloomed, berries ripened, 
and mosquitoes hummed over the 
watery flat lands. With the sun 
circling above the horizon day and 
night, everything grew fast. 

First the mother bear broke out of 
her snowy cave and took the cubs 
exploring. What fun they had, 
finding out about everything, or 
rolling and wrestling, or boxing on 
their fat hind legs! They would 
gallop along after their mother, the 
soles of their broad feet so hairy 


of terror! He had a snootful of sharp 
barbs! He rubbed his nose with his 
paws, trying to loosen the barbed 
quills. Some of them broke off, but 
he couldn’t get a single one of them 
out. 

Snoopy’s mother came to the 
rescue. She explained to him that 
if he broke the quills off, the barbed 
ends would work into his throat 
and mouth so that he wouldn’t be 
able to eat. She carefully grabbed 
each quill with her sharp teeth and 
gave a quick yank. Each yank made 
Snoopy yip with pain, but he did 
hold quite still while his mother 
pulled them all out — one by one. 

When they were all out, Snoopy 
licked his sore muzzle and rubbed 
it gently with his paws. Between 
licks Snoopy vowed that in the 
future he would listen to his mother 
and tend strictly to his own busi- 


ness. 


that they made no sound. 

The day their mother bade them 
follow her into the icy water, they 
squealed and whined. Then she 
gave them each a spank with her big 
paw, and they took the plunge. 
Oof! Down they went. But they 
came right up again, one cub grab- 
bing for her mother’s stub of a tail. 
To their own surprise, the fat cubs 
found, if they just kept their legs 
going, they could swim. Polar bears 
are such good long-distanced 
swimmers that they are often called 
sea bears. 

They were going to have to swim, 
once they started catching fish and 
seals. Bears cannot stay under 
water, though, as long as seals. 

Now the cubs watched as Mother 
waded into the river and tossed out 
fish. They still preferred milk, them- 
selves, but Mother feasted on the 
salmon. 

She also took them _ berrying. 
There were acres of bilberries. The 
cubs would stuff them into their 
mouths with both paws. And there 
were the eggs of the ducks and other 
birds that nested along the cliffs. 


But the mosquitoes hummed in 
their ears and stung their eyelids 
whenever they crossed the wet flat 
lands. The only way to escape the 
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millions of mosquitoes seemed to be 
to plunge into the sea. Mother and 
cubs used to spend hours just coast- 
ing down the snow banks into the icy 
water, then climbing out to try it 
over again. 

They grew and they grew, till by 
September both cubs weighed close 
to 400 pounds. This second winter 
they hibernated with their mother 
again. But when spring came they 
were on their own, or nearly so. 
Now they had to catch their own 
seals. 


The thing to do was to turn one’s 
long nose this way and that, and 
sniff the breeze. When one smelled a 
seal, it was often possible to creep 
up on it without a sound. Or at least 
to find the hole where it had to come 
up for air. But if the seal saw them 
first, it dived into the deep dark 
water, and a bear had to swim fast 
to catch it. For after about so long, 
the bear would have to come up for 
air. 

The little white foxes used to fol- 
low the cubs around, waiting to 


snatch bits of the meat they lefi. 
So did the snowy owls. 


In time, each cub found a mate. | 


And polar bears are devoted mates. 
If only they could keep clear of the 
husky dogs! And the men with guns 
— Eskimos, Indians, or white hun- 
ters. But in parts of the North it is 
against the law to shoot a mother 
bear or her cubs. Polar bears have 
few enemies but men and dogs, in 
the blinding light of summer in the 
Arctic or the starry dusk of the 
long winter. 


Birds Go on Vacations 
PROFESSOR CHESTER AND VIOLET M. ALEXANDER 


Have YOU ever awakened on 
a spring morning and found that the 
trees, hedges and fields are filled 
with birds who are busily singing, 
searching for food or just flitting 
around for the fun of it? Certainly 
you have, and you have wondered 
where they came from, for they 
were not around you the evening 
before. 

Where did they come from? 

If they are small birds they prob- 
ably arrived in the night from some 
distant place in the south, because 
they usually fly during the ‘night 
for two reasons. One is that they 
usually have to spend nearly all of 
the daylight hours hunting for 
food, and the other is that they like 
to stay near trees, grass and shrubs 
during the daytime so that they can 
quickly flee and hide if big birds of 
prey come after them. When they 
are in flight, high in the air, they 
could easily be overtaken by hawks. 
So they came in the night, and they 
spend the hours of light chattering, 
eating and having a good time. 

In answering the question where 
they came from the answer depends 
on the birds you are asking about. 
The robins which are so common in 
the Canadian Provinces usually 
spend their vacations, in winter, 
in Louisiana, or Texas, or along the 
coast of the Gulf of Mexico. That 
means a 1000-mile flight in each 
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direction. Some robins spend the 
winter in the Ozark mountain val- 
leys in Missouri or Arkansas. Still 
others go in flocks to Alabama, 
Georgia or Mississippi, but they 
all have about a_ thousand-mile 
journey each way. 

Do All Birds 
Their Vacations? 
No, not all. There are about 1000 
species of birds known in North 
America, but only some 225 species 
migrate in winter, and only about 
150 species go to Mexico, Central 
America, South America, the West 
Indies, or the Hawaiian Islands. 
Yes, some do fly the ocean to 
Hawaii. 

“Why Do Birds Go On These 
Long Journeys? 

As far back as the time of Aris- 
totle, in Ancient Greece, people 
have noticed that birds migrate, 
and we still do not know the whole 
answer. No one knows why some 
robins, for instance, stay in the 
central United States during win- 
ter, when their companions go much 
farther. Most of them come north 
in the spring, build their nests and 
care for the little birds; that means 
work, but they have been resting 
all winter. The insect-eating song- 
birds are the most frequent mi- 
grants, and in the autumn insects 
are not as numerous as in summer. 
But just about the time that birds 


Go South For 


return insect life is quite abundant, 
nevertheless they travel northward 
again, often finding that food is 
still quite scarce when they arrive. 
Evidently they come to nest here, 
not to eat. 

Another reason given to explain 
why birds go south is that the days 
get much shorter in autumn, and 
since a bird has to work almost all 
day, he does not have time to get 
enough food, but we recall that seeds 
are easily found in the autumn here 
after flowers cease to bloom, and 
fields are harvested, nevertheless 
they go. 

Other people have said that it is 
instinct that makes them go south- 
ward, and some have said that it 
is a habit taught by the parents 
to young birds, but in many cases 
the older birds fly away before the 
young ones depart, so that does 
not seem a good reason. And still 
others have explained it by refer- 
ring to a sort of a magnetism. How- 
ever, scholars of bird life do not 
pay much attention to these the- 
ories. But we feel quite sure about 


two things, they come north to 
nest, and they go south to feed. 
If they remained here, most of 
them and 


however, we do recall that some stay 


would freeze starve; 


around all winter, notably the spar- 
rows. 
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haven’t heard of the new.. 
TRANSPARENT | 


BOOK SPRAY 


In the Handy Spray Dispenser 


Here’s how PLASTI-LAC helps 
Children in their Classroom work 


Adds a gloss finish — 
strengthens — protects 
paper models 


Please send 


LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION | 
BRO-DART INDUSTRIES __ ADDRESS 


Waterproofs book covers 
— pamphlets — magazines. 


PLASTI-LAC BOOK SPRAY ... the perfect handi- 
craft accessory for classrooms . . . dries crystal clear, 
flexible, waterproof! Sprays on at the touch of a 
button. Brightens, protects, strengthens childrens’ 
work models. Preserves their “artwork”, etc., for 
future keepsakes. Waterproofs book bindings, pre- 
vents wear. 
goes a long way. Order yours NOW! Only $1.95 
per 12 oz. can. (Less in quantity.) Please enclose 
remittance if under $5.00. 


Library Service Division, Bro-Dart Industries 
70 East Alpine Street, Newark 5, New Jersey 
Western Branch: 3327 Motor Ave., Los Angeles 34, Calif. 
cans of PLASTI-LAC SPRAY. 
-Please send FREE “HOW-TO-DO-IT” BOOKLET. 


Preserves pupils’ classroom 
drawings and charts — 
prevents smudging. 


It’s deodorized! Economical, too — 


Some Interesting Habits 


The cuckoo, for instance, lays 
an egg in another bird’s nest in 


England, and when the young one 
hatches the foster mother feeds it, 
yet in the autumn it flies south to 
the Nile Valley in Egypt, without 
even having known its parents, 
and back it comes in the spring, to 
lay an egg again in a _ neighbor’s 
nest. We also remember that many 
birds that live in the warm tropics 
do not fly north to nest. They stay 
at home. 

There is one unique individual, 
however, who lives in Florida, a 
nice vacation place, and he is the 
Florida eagle. He comes north in 
spring. One of these big birds was 
banded in Florida, and was shot in 
New Brunswick, about a month 
later, and that is a distance of 1600 
miles, and another one was cap- 
tured in northern New York, 1100 
miles from Florida. So there are a 
few birds who migrate south to 
north. 

The golden plover which spends 
part of the year in New Brunswick 
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and Nova Scotia, winters in the 
southeastern states, but he usually 
takes a trip to Labrador before he 
starts south. Why does he go up 
there, and then turn around, fly 
across water to the southeastern 
coast, and even then some of them 
go on as far as Argentina? There 
are other golden plovers on the 
west coast, some even going as far 
up as Alaska, and they wing out 
across the Pacific Ocean to Hawaii, 
a distance of about 2000 miles, all 
over water, and no feeding grounds 
on the way. And we wonder how 
they manage to find the way. 

How Fast Do They Fly? 

A startled bird can get away 
pretty fast, we all know, but how 
fast? The latest information we 
have comes from aviators who have 
seen birds in flight and estimated 
their speeds from the speed of the 
plane. They tell us that small song 
birds travel 25 to 35 miles an hour, 
crows can fly 30 to 45 miles per 
hour, ducks do 45 to 60, plovers 
40 to 50, and swifts can speed up 
to 70 miles per hour. A few high- 


flying birds can exceed 90 if they 
are frightened, but only for a short 
distance. The stories about birds 
going 100 m.p.h. have little founda- 
tion. 

Now if a plover flies 40 to 50 
miles an hour and it is 2000 miles 
from Alaska to Hawaii, that means 
he takes about 40 hours to make 
one trip. Either he must be very 
tough or he speeds up quite a lot. 
But we remember that birds are 
constantly on the wing, that is 
those that can fly, so they keep in 
trim pretty well. But let us take a 
look at the champion distance flyer, 
the Arctic tern, who nests near the 
northern Arctic circle, spends a 
couple of months there, then sets 
out for the Southern Arctic circle, 
or the Antarctic, a distance 11,000 
miles each way, or 22,000 round 
trip. 

On the other hand there are 
some birds which do not migrate, 
ostriches, penguins, parrots, pigeons, 
some owls and some gulls. Of course 
we know that ostriches and pen- 
guins cannot fly at all, so they stay 
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where they are. Yes, but not quite, 
for the penguin is a very good swim- 
mer, and some of those who nest on 
the cold beaches of Antarctica set 
off once a year to swim to the 
southern coast of South America, 
then they go back home. Why they 
do this has not been well explained 
to us. 

Then there is another interesting 
bird, the giant yellowlegs, who often 
builds his nest in the Canadian 
muskegs after having made a flight 
from Pategonia, at the southern 
end of South America. This bird is 
noted for the accuracy of his time 
table, for he seems to make his 
long journey of over 8000 miles in 
order to arrive on time in northern 
Canada. Some of those birds have 
been watched, and it is on record 
that for 14 years consecutively 
they arrived, laid eggs and hatched 
them between May 25th and 30th. 
How do they do it? Who knows? 


How High Do Birds Fly? 


Some flocks of small birds fly 
practically at tree level as they go 
north or south while others attain 
great heights. Small birds can swoop 
down quickly, feed, drink and be 
on their way again unless they want 
to await darkness. Robins and 
blackbirds fly low, but ducks, geese 
and pigeons fly high on long jour- 
neys, although pigeons do not ordi- 
narily migrate. They are more 
like gulls in that they wander 
around. One is occasionally mys- 
tified by the honking of geese on 
a moonlight night, and he realizes 
that they may be a mile above the 
earth. 

Birds which fly low have bad 
accidents sometimes, for during 
spring and autumn some of them 
collide with lighthouses or even sky- 
scrapers, and are found at jour- 
ney’s end next morning. Birds 
which fly high can see far ahead to 
pick out landmarks, and geese as 
well as ducks can choose a swamp 
or lake from a great height, some- 
times to come down, however, to 
become the victims of decoys. The 
mallard ducks are highfliers, but 
they should be for they often wing 
their way from Alberta to Texas 
with few stops, while the white 
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pelican, who spends summers in the 
Dakotas and his winter vacations 
in Mexico, not flying either fast 
or high. He seldom goes near the 
coasts, and rarely one of them 
stays over in the northern states. 

How’ Do Birds Find Their Way? 

So far as we know birds do enjoy 
their winter vacations for they fin- 
ish up a busy summer, finding a 
nesting place, building a nest, sit- 
ting on their eggs day and night 
through heat and rainstorms, then 
working hard to find food enough 
to feed the hungry little things that 
hatch out. They also must protect 
their young and teach them to fly, 
as well as teaching some of them to 
gather their own food. We often 
hear young jays fluttering about 
after their mothers begging for 
food, even when they are almost as 
big as their parents. But whether 
they simply follow the leaders south 
or not is an unanswered question in 
some cases. Some shore birds are 
inclined to fly in groups, the males 
going first, then the females and 
young later, or in some cases the 
young are left to make their way 
alone. 

In the spring they come back 
again, but they may take a week or 
two on the way up. It is said that 
they travel faster coming up than 
they do going south. If they run 
into bad weather they may stay 


over somewhere awaiting better 
weather. Male robins come first, 


find a nesting place and drive off 
other robins when they have se- 
lected a tree. So when we hear what 
we believe to be spring songs of the 
robins they are not really singing, 
they are warning other birds to keep 
off, and when the females arrive, 
their “‘songs” also indicate that, 
“Here is a nesting place, so if you 
like it let us start raising a family 
together.”’ It is sort of a marriage 
proposal, and it works. 

Well, one of the ways by which 
they know where they are going is 
to follow certain landmarks such as 
the Atlantic Coast, the big rivers, 
or a chain of mountains. Going 
south, of course, the continent grows 
narrower so they are forced to 
keep inland from the gulf and the 
two oceans, but coming up they fol- 


low the great landmarks until they 
get well up into the central states 
then they fan out, some east, som: 
north and some west. But that doe: 
not explain how it is that some find 
their way back to the same yards 
where they were a year earlier. 
That is known because of bird 
banding, which we shall describe 
soon, but we cannot explain it 
excepting to say we believe birds 
must have a keen sense of direction 
and distance. Animals have, so 
why not birds, too? 

What is Bird Banding? 

We know some things about 
birds now because a practice of 
banding birds was started about 
fifty years ago. Birds are caught 
in nets or traps and a narrow alum- 
inum or plastic band is put around 
one or both legs. Sometimes plastic 
bands are colored, the colors varying 
by places where the banding is done, 
so persons with field glasses can 
watch for banded birds, note the 
color of the band and find out where 
they have been. 

"Jp to 1948 about five million 
bands have been put on _ birds; 
about 400,000 on swifts, 330,000 
on common terns, 300,000 on ju nco, 
260,000 on sparrows, and 180,000 
on herring gulls. Geese and ducks, 
and many other birds have been 
banded. Although many thousands 
of chimney swifts have been banded, 
because they are easy to catch as 
they fly out of chimneys, up to 1944 
only 13 of them have been caught, 
and those down in Peru. Geese and 
ducks are often found with bands 
by the hunters, and sparrows are 
often caught in traps again. Some 
big birds, such as the Florida eagles, 
are also banded, but it is easier, and 
safer, too, to climb up to an eagle’s 
nest and slip bands on the baby 
eagles’ legs before they learn how to 
fly. 

It is not easy on the birds for 
many are so frightened when they 
are caught in traps that they strug- 
gle hard and injure a wing, or they 
may die. Most of them, however, 
are glad to be set free again, even 
if they have been offered a free 
lunch, and a few come back to the 
traps again, for another “handout.” 
They get to be nuisances because 
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the bird-catcher may not recognize 
his own band. When birds that have 
been banded are caught, the in- 
formation, usually place and date, 
is taken off the band, written down 
and sent to some central point for 
registry. In time these records tell 
about bird flyways, and other things. 

In order to have the right to 
band birds one usually has to have 
a trapping permit, and an identifi- 
cation card, so people. who do not 
know how to do it should let the 
experts do the job. At any rate, 
birds are apparently none too happy 
about it, and most of them never 
show up again, that is, their bands 
are lost. During the first 25 years of 
banding only around 5 percent of 
the birds were caught again. By 
reading bands we find out the dis- 
tances they fly, where they nest, 
and what flyways they use. 

But there is one bird who mi- 
geates long distances, and somehow 
manages to escape being presented 
with anklets, largely because his 
ankles are too small, and that is 
the hummingbird. There are many 
kinds of them, the smallest being 
about the size of a bumblebee, and 
the bigger ones which we see in the 
north are no bigger than a peanut. 
Imagine wings on a peanut which 
can flutter so fast that you cannot 
see them, ard with a bright coat of 
feathers, and you have a big hum- 
mingbird, but do not imagine that 
he is any weakling. He does get up 
into Canada in July to inspect the 
crop of spiders and flowers, and if 
you will watch you will see that he 
much prefers red flowers to any 
other color, then he starts south 
again, until he reaches the Gulf of 
Mexico. After a rest, and taking a 
big breath, he actually flies over 
into Mexico, 300 to 400 miles over 
water. Birds ofter have abilities 
which we do not understand, and 
senses which are very keen. The 
buzzard soars, not flying, but soars 
on air currents very high above the 
land, then makes a nosedive down- 
ward, when he sees something to 
eat. Birds in general seem to have a 
narrow range of hearing, but very 
keen sight. It is said that the spar- 
row and the canary cannot hear 
the human voice. 
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Perhaps after reading something 
about the many ways and places in 
which birds take their vacations, 
the readers may become more in- 
terested in knowing about them. If 
so, here are the names of a few books; 
and may you enjoy their company. 

“Book of Bird Life’ by Arthur 
Allen. 

“Birds Over America” by Roger 
Peterson. 

“Island of Penguins,” by Cherry 
Kearton. 

“Black Wings,” by Joseph Lip- | | hundred: 
pincott. cents TODAY 

“A Field Guide to the Birds,” for one of these 
by Roger Peterson. 
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Far BACK in Farmer John’s 
pasture there was a wooded hill, 
and at the foot of it ran a gurgling, 
laughing brook. Along this stream 
was a steep bank, near the top of 
which was a round hole, the opening 
from a long tunnel. 


Some pink azaleas grew on the 
bank above the hole and the lovely 
pink flowers were reflected in the 
water below. Trailing arbutus grew 
near the roots of the azaleas. Their 
spotted, last year’s leaves nearly hid 
their beautiful pink blossoms. Be- 
yond the azaleas and the arbutus 
stood a big willow tree whose 
spreading branches reached far out 
over the brook. 

The tunnel in the bank had been 
dug by a pair of kingfishers. What 
hard work it had been to dig that 
hole-home. Mrs. Kingfisher chose 
the spot and began the digging. 
She had no doorstep on which to 
stand, so she hovered before the 
chosen point, and drove her beak 
into the hard bank and brushed out 
the loosened dirt with her feet. 
When tired, she flew to a dead limb 
near by, while her mate took his 
turn at digging. In a short time 
they had a foothold, and later, only 
a shower of dirt could be seen, 
coming from the opening of the 
tunnel and falling into the brook 
below. 

When the tunnel was so long that 
the dirt could no longer be kicked 
out, the birds carried it to the open- 
ing with their beaks. The little 


A Tale 


B. F. BISHOP 


of the Kingfishers 


underground passage in the bank 
grew longer and longer. When it 
was about four feet long, they hol- 
lowed out a room about as large as 
a good-sized ball. In this little 
chamber Mrs. Kingfisher placed six 
white eggs. 

Now that the little home was 
ready, the kingfishers spent a day 
or two, just resting and eating. 
Early one morning they alighted on 
a dead limb which hung far out over 
the brook. As they sat there, their 
colors showed plainly. 

Their dark crests made their big 
heads appear even larger than they 
were. Their backs and tails were a 
beautiful blue, with specks of white 
on wings and tails. The male had a 
blue band across his breast, while 
his little mate’s breast was crossed 
with brown. Both birds had long, 
heavy beaks. How pretty they were 
with the morning sunlight on their 
blue feathers. 

Suddenly Mr. Kingfisher plunged 
into the water below. Splash! How 
that water did spatter! The next 
instant he rose to the dead limb with 


/ 


if) 


fu 


a little fish in his great bill. 
he swallowed at once. 

The two birds sat quietly on the 
old limb until the water was stil! 
again. Then another fish swam out 
from under a big root of the willow. 
Straight as an arrow Mrs. King- 
fisher dropped into the water, seized 
the trout in her bill, and flew to a 
tree not far away. This fish was 
quite large and it wriggled so much 
that Mrs. Kingfisher could not swal- 
low it at once. So she pounded it 
on the limb until it was dead and 
soft. Then she swallowed it and flew 
away, uttering a harsh, rattling cry 


This 


that could have been heard some | 


distance away. 

Later that day Mrs. Kingfisher 
flew to her nest. Into the little 
burrow she went and began sitting 
on her six white eggs. 

During the following days Mr. 
Kingfisher was very busy. Several 
times a day he hovered on fluttering 
wings before the hole in the bank, 
gave a rattling, noisy cry, and 


placed a fish in the bill of his little 
mate 


as she reached out for it. 


A great blue heron alighted on the bank where Mr. Kingfisher was fishing 
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"their little faces. 


did learn to dive for minnows. 


himself. 


‘} pool went the others. 


#dropped his legs, 
} wings, and alighted on the bank of 


Always, after swallowing the food, 
the mother bird returned to her 
eggs at once. 

Then, one summer day, there 
were six, blind, naked babies in the 
little tunnel home. Now Mother 
Kingfisher must help get food for the 
little ones. Besides being caught, 
the fish must be partly digested by 
the parents, before being poured 
into gaping, little mouths. 

What ugly-looking little things 
those babies were. Their eyes, when 
they opened, seemed too large for 
Their needle-like 
bills did not look as if they would 
ever be large enough to spear a fish. 

But every day they grew larger 
and livelier. Then one summer day 
they were sitting in a row on a limb 
which reached out over the water. 
The father and mother were flying 


Wthrough the air over the minnow 


pool, keeping up their noisy, rattling 
cries. Were they trying to coax the 
little ones to dive into the water 
below? Probably. 

In due time the young kingfishers 
And 
before long they were as good fisher- 
men as their parents. 

Then one day each young bird 
flew away to find a fishing pool for 

Up the creek went some 
, and down to the woodland 
Now the par- 
owh minnow 


What a relief 


of them 


ent birds had their 
pool to themselves. 


Hit must have been. 


One evening a great, broad-winged 


® bird came flying slowly along above 
treetops. 


When he was right 
over the kingfisher nest, he suddenly 


folded his big 


» the brook where Mr. Kingfisher was 


It was Mr. 
Heron, and he was 


fishing for his supper. 
Great Blue 


hungry, too. 


Mr. Heron waded very slowly and 
carefully into the water of the brook, 
and then stopped. He stood per- 
fectly still, 
feather. 


not moving even a 
A little fish was swimming 
nearer and nearer to the big bird. 
Suddenly the heron’s big bill shot 
down into the water and, when he 
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lifted his head, there was a trout in 
his mouth. 


Now, Mr. Kingfisher had been 
watching that very fish from his 
perch, high in the tree. When he 
saw the fish disappear down the 
heron’s throat he was very angry. 
With a harsh, rattling cry, the king- 
fisher flew back and forth above the 
big fisherman below. The heron 
must have decided that it was use- 
less to fish longer in such a noise, 
for, spreading his great wings, he 
flew away in the direction of the 
woodland pond. 

And so the summer days went 
by. When winter came and the 
brook and pond froze over, the 
family of kingfishers flew away to 
the Southland where Jack Frost 
could not follow to cover the fishing 
places with ice. 

In the springtime, when the snow 
and ‘ice had melted, the kingfisher 
family returned to the Northland, 
each pair choosing a pool of their 
own. 
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Question: When do you con- 
sider it time for children to 
begin dictionary study and 
what dictionary is recom- 
mended for the children’s 
use? 

Answer: The beginning of the 
dictionary habit, like any other 
habit or skill, depends a good bit 
upon the ability of the group. Most 
children of the first grade are 
gradually introduced to the‘ dic- 
tionary habit when they make small 
pictured dictionaries of their own. 
Later, perhaps by late first or early 
second grade, the children may make 
real little dictionaries or word books. 
As each child finds new words 
through his reading, languages or 
other studies, they are arranged 
under the letters at the top of the 
page — all words beginning with ‘‘a’’ 
on the A page, words beginning 
with “‘b” on the B page, etc. By the 
time the child reaches the third 
grade, he may be able to arrange 
in groups all words that begin with 
the two letters “ch,” “‘dr,”’ ‘‘sm,” 
etc. He is able by this time, too, to 
arrange his spelling words in alpha- 
betical order, to look up meanings 
of words in the dictionary, and to 
know which of two meanings fits 
the word into a sentence, to recog- 
nize the long and the short vowel 
sounds. By later fourth or early 
fifth grade, the dictionary study 
must include the diacritical marks, 
the preferred pronunciation of the 
word, a further study of meanings 
of words, etc. This study must not 
only be effective, and economical, but 
automatic. A highly recommended 
dictionary for both children and 
teacher at the present time is the 
“Thorndike Century Junior Dic- 
tionary, 1935,”’ published by Scott, 
Foresman & Co., Chicago. 


Question: I find some 
language games do not seem 
to work with my children. 
What is the difference be- 
tween a good and poor lan- 
guage game? 


The Clearing Ground 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Answer: No child becomes correct 
of speech simply by repeating de- 
sired phrases over and over again. 
Many so called language games are 
not games at all but devices to 
repeat certain set phrases or sen- 
tences over and over. The time 
could much better be spent in inter- 
esting, purposeful talk. Before using 
any language game, the teacher 
would well afford to ask herself these 
two questions: 

1. Is the speech to be taught an 
important factor in this grade? 

2. Is the imaginary situation 
enough like real life to offer ground 
for the belief that the children will 
use the drill phrases outside the drill 
period? 


September 
LILLIE M. JORDAN 


Autumn starts to paint the 
leaves 
And now the caterpillar weaves 


A snug and warm cocoon. 
Chipmunks store their nuts 
away 
Preparing for a winter day 
They know its coming soon. 


Question: How may Read- 
ing lists be used by the 

- teacher to promote better 
and further reading bv chil- 
dren? 


Answer: If the names of the books 
are put on the blackboard for 
the children’s reference, the teacher 
should constantly add new interest 
to them through — “A Book Day,” 
**A New Book Hour,” “A Pleasure 
Reading Club,” “A Report on a 
New Book,” “A Story Club,,” 
etc. The teacher may give a report 


of some new book she has read, fol- 
lowed by similar reports from the 
children: viz: A New Book I’ve 
Read, A Funny Story I’ve Read, 
An Animal Story I’ve Read, New 
Books at the Library. 


A report, to be valuable, must 
have free flow of comment, con- 
tribution and discussion — Guic es 
for the teacher throughout: 

1. Was the report alive? Did it 
encourage others to read? 

2. Was the book within the chilc’s 
understanding? 

3. Are they reading clean ma- 
terial in magazines, newspapers and 
books? 

4. Has the teacher herself af 
broadening acquaintance with au- 
thors and the types of materials 
children are reading? 

5. Is she constantly revising 
and adding to her book list? 


Question: What type of 
discussion should follow a 
book report? 

Answer: 


report? 

2. What part did you most enjey? 
Why? 

3. Would you agree with John? 

4. Do you know any other stories 
by the same author? 

5. Did he make the characters 
talk naturally? 

6. Did he speak in clear voice and 
enunciate so that the audience got 
pleasure? 

7. Did John make the audience 
pictures that the author wanted to 
give? 

8. Did John make you .want to 
read the book? 


Question: What should be 
the teacher’s standards for 
judging this activity? 


Answer: 

1. Is the type of story worth 
reading? 

2. Will it tend to create a desire 
for more reading? 

3. Does this activity tend to an 
increasing power of appreciation 
and a better type of literature? 


4. Is it well within the range of 
children’s experience? 


5. Does it create a desire to build 
up a personal library of worthwhile 
books? 


6. Does it help to promote the 
child with a means of utilizing his 
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and an acquaintance with authors 
and characters? 

8. Do these stories encourage the 
building of permanent interests in 
literature? 

Question: What do you 

think of the teacher telling 

a story and children re- 

telling it directly as a means 

of reproduction? 

Answer: This is a poor form of 
story reproduction: 

1. It offers no motive for telling. 

2. It presents no audience situa- 
tion. 

To quote from the “Classroom 
Teacher’: “If the children are 
being asked to reproduce stories with 


| which the whole group is perfectly 


familiar, the only motive for the 
reproduction is one that is on such a 


_ ff low plane that schools cannot afford 
John’s § 


to make use of it, viz: that one child 
knows a story and can tell it better 
than another.” 

How much better for the teacher 
to organize a Story Club, where 
the children report as follows: 

Mary — A Story I made Up 
Myself. 

John — Pictures From a Book 
I] Like: What I can Tell About 
Them. 

William — A Funny Joke I 
heard. 

Nan — My Favorite Story. 

Helen — Something I Read in the 
Newspaper. 

Jack — A Library Book I Like 

Alice — Telling About Our Sand 
Table. 

Frank — Telling About a Cartoon 
I Have Drawn. 


Why is this sort of reproduction 
good? 

1. One telling the story wanted 
to do so. 

2. The story told was one well 
liked by story teller. 

3. It was well known by story 
teller. 

4. It was new to audience. 


The School Study Trip 
(From Page 13) 

4. What did we get out of the 
trip? 

5. How do we feel about such- 
and-such after having taken the 
trip? 

The teacher might well keep an 
account of the trip in a loose-leaf 
notebook for revision and future use. 
Above all, do get beyond the class- 
room walls into the greater class- 
room — the community. 


Ruth Bond Gets Her Child Ready 
(From Page 21) 

The parent and child together may 

make preparation for school, hap- 

pily anticipating play and work with 

other children and the teacher. 

“Then he should be able to give 
his name, address, and telephone 
number plainly enough to be under- 
stood. We teachers think it is usually 
better to omit the middle name; for 
sO many times when youngsters 
say all three names the result is just 
a ‘jumble of sounds.’ 

“T am glad that Mark can put on 
and take off his own wraps. This is 
easier if clothes that the child can 
manage are provided; for example, 
rubbers that are large enough. But- 

(Turn to Page 62) 


ANN MARIE'S NEW 


SEPTEMBER, 1954 


Kindergarten Art & Activity 


PORTFOLIO of TEACHING AIDS 
FOR THE ENTIRE YEAR 


Available at better dealers everywhere 


ALL-STEEL 
FOLDING CHAIRS 


Attractive 
Lightweight, Durable. 
Stacks Compactly. 
All-Steel, Padded or 
Plywood Seat. 


VIRCO Plus Seco 


Outstanding Features 


1 extra tubular 
reinforcing brace 
underneath front 
of seat. 

2 extra solid steel 
rod—not rivets—on 
which seat pivots 
between front legs. 
3 extra solid stee 
reinforcing plates 
on both sides of 


seat. 

4 extrasteel tubular 
reinforcement 
inside front legs at 
seat pivoting point. 
5 extra steel brace 
between rear legs 
—two braces instead 


TRCO MFt CORPORATION 
MPC 1846, Station H, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Please send VI RCO Catalog 


15134 So. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, California 
Mailing Address—P. O. Box 44846, Station H, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Manufacturing Plant, Conway, Arkansas 


MMAKERS OF AMERICA’S FINEST 
SCHOOL DESKS, CHAIRS & TABLES” 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Teaching Aids Department 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


Cut out the coupons and mail in one envelope to: 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD Coupon Service, Springfield 2, Massachusetts 


HANDY FOLIO MUSIC CO. 


Please send me:( __) Full information. The Harmony Band, Primary Children 
3-part music in one lesson. Full information on “Song Books with a 

lan.”” They produce results. (_ ) The Symphonet, A Musical Opportunity 
for Every Child. 


WONDER PRODUCTS CO. 


Please send me your full color illustration sheet showing the four different 
types of Wonder Horses — and including description. 


Cc. C. BIRCHARD & COMPANY 

Please send me your free booklet entitled “Music for Rhythm Band.” 

VIRCO MFG. CORPORATION 

Please send free catalog on Virco School Furniture. 


EBERHARD FABER PENCIL COMPANY 


Please send me a free box of assorted Eberhard Faber Products especially 
designed for use in schools. 


BRO-DART INDUSTRIES, Library Service Division 


Please send me your manual on Modern Simplified Book Repair, including 
——— on PLASTI-LAC Transparent Spray and BOOK-AID Embossed 
Cloth Tape. 


City 


Cc. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY 


Please send me the set of 12 x 18 Speed Lettering Charts, Linoleum Block 
Printing and Knife Craft Lessons, for which I enclose 6 cents. 


‘Ruth Bond Gets boys 
(From Page 61) washa 
tons should be large. We hope A goo 
you will buy no new coats with tiny § sleepit 
buttons. There are so many of thera § night. 
on the market today. Snaps should “Dr 
be avoided. Loops in coats and the hi 
sweaters make hanging them up your 
easier. And they should be labeled, § upon 
You know that many of the clothes § thorot 
are bought at the same store. Caps, § and d 
boots, mittens, etc. are alike and 9 tive m 
the child himself often does not § made 
know his own. If his name is printed § The t 


there ; 


child’s 


or sewed in his coat, cap, rubbers 
and all other removable wearing 


apparel it will prevent much con- “Ge 
fusion and help keep clothing from § to hel 
being lost. It is fine when children ““Le 
come to school dressed neatly and § quiet 
comfortably, but not so elaborately § day 
that they will worry about getting “Ea 
their clothes dirty. They use paints “En 
and clay; they play on the floor and J each d 
playground happily when they do “Ste 
not have to be concerned about their § with c 
clothes.” 

“What about cowboy boots)” § “Keep 
asked Ruth. “Mark and his friends J and m 
play cowboy by the hour.”’ “Us 

“Cowboy boots are fun for young- J needec 
sters to play with, but I’m wonder- “Co 
ing how they affect the feet if worn § ing or 
a half day or.more. And they do in- “Oh 
terfere with rhythms and other § for kit 
school work. experi 

“Before school opens it is a good § “I’m « 
plan to accompany the child to the § very | 
school building as many times as are — school 
necessary for him to learn one safe Kin 
way to and from school. This will § thrilli: 
save him worry about getting home § too. H 
safely when school starts. In case of § kinder 
emergency the child should know ff days v 
where to go if the mother is not J for his 
available. Five-year-olds have so § ask qu 
many adjustments to make that we 
should do everything possible to 
prevent anxiety on their part.” 

“Mark still takes an afternoon 
nap. I wonder if I should try to 
break the nap habit now.” 

“Rest is so very important; and 4 | 
since there is a possibility that he a 


may be assigned to the morning s 
kindergarten and he could continue 
his naps, why don’t you wait to ope 
change his sleeping habits? If he is 
in the afternoon group and gets 
sleepy he can rest at school. The 201 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD JSEPT 
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HOOD 


SEPTEMBER, 


boys and girls will each bring a small 
washable rug for the rest period. 
A good habit to encourage is that of 
sleeping ten to twelve hours each 
night. 

“I’m sure. you realize, Ruth, that 
the highest possible development of 
your child is largely dependent 
upon his physical health. Have a 
thorough check-up with your doctor 
and dentist with necessary preven- 
tive measures taken and corrections 
made before the opening of school. 
The teacher should be informed if 
there are any unusual aspects of the 
child’s health. 

“Good health habits for mothers 
to help their youngsters form are: 

“Learning to relax and enjoy a 
quiet period sometime during the 
day 

“Eating nourishing food regularly 

“Enjoying a leisurely breakfast 
each day 

“Standing, walking, and sitting 
with correct posture 

“Playing out of doors every day 
“Keeping hands away from nose 
and mouth 

“Using a 
needed 

“Covering the mouth when cough- 
ing or sneezing.” 

“Oh, Ann, getting a child ready 
for kindergarten is truly a thrilling 
experience!’ exclaimed Ruth Bond. 
“I’m as excited as if Mark were the 
very first pupil in the very first 
school!” 

Kindergarten entrance will be a 
thrilling, happy time for Mark, 
too. He will quickly learn accepted 
kindergarten behavior and_ school 
days will be significant ones for him, 
for his: mother will listen, exclaim, 
ask questions, and praise. 


handkerchief when 


RULERS & 
RDSTICKS 


SCHOOL R 


NOVELTY CQ,., INC, 


201-207 Fall St. Seneco Falls 14, N.Y. 


1954 


Teach through 3 Senses 
at once with 


WIZMO 


Quizmo is a modern, fun-filled way to mastery of number 
facts and phonetic elements. This new educational game, 
~~ like lotto, challenges the pupil's attention and 

olds his interest. By appealing at once to eye, ear and 
sense of touch, it helps "fix" the information rapidly and 
effectively. In both Arithmetic and Phonetics you will find 
Quizmo an invaluable teaching aid for obtaining enthusi- 
astic class participation. 


PHONETIC QUIZMO 


consists of call cards, phonetic 
master cards and markers. Develops 
an awareness of sounds, individual 
letters and letter groups for children 
in the first, second and third grades. 


ARITHMETIC QUIZMO 


in three sets: Addition and Sub- 
traction, Multiplication and Division, 
and Fractions. Each set contains 
call cards, master number cards and 
markers. Ideal for total class, small 
groups or individual instruction. 


FOR FREE INFORMATION regarding these and other Milton Bradley 
teaching aids, write to: 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Department AC45 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS, 
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Teaching Aids Department 


PERIPOLE PRODUCTS, INC. 


Please send me a copy of your Primer-Catalogue entitled “Peripole Little 
Symphony Rhythm Band Parade”’ containing instructions for organizing and 
developing rhythmic activities with children. 


Position 


Grade 


PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


Please send me your 56-page Catalogue, 1600 small illustrations and sample 
pictures. I enclose 25c. 


Street 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Please send me Dong Kingman’s “Water Color Notes,”’ a 10 page reprint of 
this famous artist’s painting method, plus a list of Grumbacher colors, papers, 
and brushes recommended by Mr. Kingman to his students. Profusely illus- 
trated. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
Education Department 


Please send me samples of your graduated series of pencils recommended by 
primary authorities to develop better hand-writing. 


SENECA NOVELTY COMPANY 
Please send me free literature and prices of your rulers to be used in elementary 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Please send me your instructive folders entitled “Phonetic Teaching Aids” 
and “New Number Aids.” 


ANN MARIE’S WORKSHOP 


Send me free illustrated circular of Ann Marie’s Finger-fip Art and Activity 
material. 


RHYTH 


as 


By J. Lilian Vandevere 


A new collection of twelve pieces for note 
score reading. Includes folk tunes, a Mother 
Goose medley, one number with words, a 
novelty number with narrator, and other pieces 
for program and practice. The extensive intro- 
duction comprises a complete manual for the 
teacher, including directions for playing, a 
description of the instruments, and suggestions 
for the instrumentation of rhythm bands of 
various sizes. 


Complete set 
Teacher's book 
Separate parts, each 


Publishers of Music and Jext Books 


‘285 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON 16, MASS. 


MILTON BRADLEY'S | 


Kindergarten and 


Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY | 
OF CANADA, LTD. 
Hendry Division 
146 Kendal Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario, Canada 


Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


Prompt Service fur the Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 
For over 35 vears we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas Citv at all times. 
Write for Catalog. 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 


1020-22 Oak Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. | 
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There’s nothing like pictures to interest... inform... 


entertain... 


r note whether the subject is the news... 
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The March 4? . The Great Art a The World 


- $2.00 of Science of All Times and Its People 


The Wonders 


That’s why teachers from kindergarten to high school oi tthe 


read LIFE themselves, use material from LIFE 

in their classrooms. 

When LIFE published the first three installments 
of “The World We Live In” series, for example, the 
issues were so popular teachers had to appeal to 
the public for extra copies! 

And LIFE offers teachers a special rate of only $4 > 
for a full year’s subscription of 52 weekly issues— i Whet's Modern 
saving $6.40 under the single copy price, $2.75 under satan 
the regular one-year subscription price. 

Use the coupon below to enter —or renew— your 

subscription at this special reduced rate now! 


LI FE 540 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, Illinois THIS IS [| a new subscription 
[| a renewal 


Please send me [| Please bill me [| Enclosed is check or money order for $4 


a full year Name 
of LIFE, Position 


-52 issues — School 


at the special Address 


educator’s rate 


ry To qualify for this rate, please name your school and position. And please include zone 
of only $4. number, if any, in your mailing address. 
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SAY 
TEACHERS* 


FLUTES and HARMONY PIPES: F) 


| 


“WONDERFUL” 


ORGAN PIPES CHIMES 


YOUR CHOICE 


You may have a Harmony Band with any one of the three types ¢ 
instruments shown, or you may combine them as you wish. Ye 
may have a band with as few as three players or as many as a hun 
dred. Inasmuch as the soprano instrument usually plays the me 
ody, it is advisable to have a few more soprano players than alt 
and tenor. A reasonable balance, however, is all that is require 
You will be surprised to see how easily your students will play three 
part music from the first lesson on. 


*A PROGRAM IN 4 WEEKS 


THE HARMONY 


Yes, this is what you, “The Teachers”, have had to say about the Harmony Band. (Letters are on file.) 


@ | have been using your instruments for six years and find they are really wonderful. My pupils just love them and so do I. 
@ | have a 79 piece band. Never enjoyed teaching music before as | do now. Your instruments are tops. 

@ We are thrilled over the new Harmony Band and like it better than our Rhythm Band. 

@ Your instruments provide the best stimulus for note-reading that I have ever found. 


FREE TO TEACHERS. FOR THE OLDER CHILDREN 


A piano accompaniment t, comple TW O- O CT AVE SY MPHONET 


SPECIAL OFFER 


As shown on the coupon, two books are 
provided free with each instrument. For 
additional selections we recommend the 
book Songs." Halloween, 
pana ng, Christmas and Easter songs 

included. Although this beck Is 
pee Me at 40c, the coupon below will en- 
_ _you to purchase this book at the 

I price of 25c. 


with teaching instructions, is provided free 
of charge to teachers on all INITIAL orders. 


This Coupon 
| Worth .... 


on all orders of $3.00 or more 


(This offer applies only to teachers, super- 
visors and school officials and is limited to 
ONE to a customer.) 


| FREE 


A music desk stand and BOOKS I and II of 


50: | 


ALL THIS FOR ‘1.50 


@ Two Octave Symphonet A . 
a? The use of the Symphonet with the Harmony Band is 


@ Attachable Music Holder 


rovided FREE OF CHARGE with each 
armony Band instrument on all School 


| Orders, 
WE PAY THE POSTAGE 


Handy Folio Music Co. 
2821 N. 9th St., Milwaukee 6, Wis. 


| the ‘1-2-3 Harmony Band Method” are | 
Soprano Child Flutes ea. $1.00 $. 

Alto Harmony Pipes ea. $1.00 

Tenor Harmony Pipes ea. $1.00 ? 
Soprano Organ Pipes ea. $1.25 

Alto Organ Pipes ea. $1.25 $ 

Tenor Organ Pipes ea. $1.25 


Alto chimes ea. $1.75 
... Tenor chimes ea. $1.75 
..Two-Octave Symphonet: sets | 
ea.$1.50 
.“*Program Songs’’ (40c value) 
5c 


| Soprano chimes ea. $1.75 | 
| ea. 2 


$.. 
Total $ 
Less 50c coupon deduction $ 
I ENCLOSE Be 
Name 
Address 


@ Carrying Bag 

@ Music Desk Stand 

@ Books 1 and 2 of the “1-2-3 
Harmony Band Method”’ 

@ Books 1 and 2 of the ‘“‘Sing or 
Play Symphonet Method” 

@ ‘Number or Note’? Symphonet 
Method containing 27 song fa- 
vorites. 

The latter three books are included for 

separate Symphonet instruction to 

srepare the player for the “Advance 

Lethod” Course for Symphonet-Har- 

mony Band. (Information sent on re- 

quest.) 


optional. Whenever the band includes children from 
the fourth grade or up, however, the Symphonet makes 
a welcome addition. (Although the Symphonet can 
be learned by primary grade children, the progress is 
much faster if the child is at least in the third or fourth 
grade.) Because of the two octave range of the Sym- 
phonet, it can be used to play any of the three parts of 
the Harmony Band music. In fact, a Harmony Band 
can be had of SYMPHONETS ONLY, by dividing 
the players on the three parts. When used with the 
other instruments, however, the Symphonet is usually 
used on the soprano part. 


2821 N. 9th Street 
MILWAUKEE 46, 
WISCONSIN 


| 
SOPRANO ALTO TENOR SOPRANO ALTO! TENOR SOPRANO ALTO} TENOR] 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
Folio Music Co. 


